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A BREAKFAST CELEBRATION 


Layman’s Movement for Stewardship Starts Day with 
Tribute Due Chairman Clark 


By Secretary Arthur P. Black 


Eicut o’cLock breakfasts, noonday lunch- 
eons, and evening dinner parties are as 
much a part of the official life of our 
biennial church conventions as committee 
meetings, delegation polls, and routine 
program proceedings. 
One of the history- 
making eight o’clock 
breakfasts at the re- 
cent Baltimore Con- 
vention was attended 
by twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship, seven- 
teen of whom were 
delegates to the con- 
vention. 

It was ahappy group 
that found seats around 
the table in one of the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel’s 
private dining rooms 
the morning of Octo- 
ber 7. Being “the 
morning after” the 
convention banquet 
sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s Movement, there 
was a reason for hap- 
piness. The banquet 
was the second largest 
in attendance (524) of 
all similar banquets during the past twen- 
ty years. The program was pitched on 
a high plane, and under the skillful guid- 
ance of Mr. William H. Hager of Lan- 
caster as chairman and Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller of Philadelphia as toastmaster, 
there was not a dull moment. The guest 
of honor was Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., 
president of our United Lutheran Church 
in America. The high spot of the evening 
was reached when Mr. S. Frederick Tel- 
leen of Ridgewood, N. J., put on the “sur- 
prise number” of the program, presenting 
Dr. Knubel with a beautiful gold cross, 
on behalf of the Laymen’s Movement. 
(THE LUTHERAN gave an excellent account 
in the October 19 issue.) 


Breakfast Table Strategy 


Not since the Milwaukee Convention in 
1930 had a concerted effort been made to 
recruit new members for the Laymen’s 
Movement. An unorganized effort at the 
Columbus Convention two years ago net- 
ted half a dozen members. One result of 
plans laid at the eight o’clock breakfast 
at the Baltimore Convention was to add 
fifteen members, and get a line on a num- 
ber of prospects not at the convention. 
Since the convention plans have been de- 
veloped to continue the recruiting of new 
members, and to solicit the reinstatement 
of former members who had been con- 
strained to cancel their membership fol- 
lowing the crash of 1929. The tying-up 
of the Laymen’s Movement with the Pro- 
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motional Plan adopted by the Columbus 
Convention makes our work and program 
more important than ever, and emphasizes 
again the fact that financing our budget 
is a gilt-edged investment. 

A second important 
action taken at our 
eight o’clock breakfast 
was the adoption of 
resolutions calling 
upon the Baltimore 
Convention to request 
synodical officials 
throughout the U. L. 
C. A. to urge the con- 
gregations on their 
territory to raise their 
apportionment 100 per 
cent during this bi- 
ennium; and pledging 
the wholehearted sup- 
port of the Laymen’s 
Movement to that end. 
These resolutions were 
originally sponsored by 
William H. Hager who, 
with other members of 
the Executive Com- 
mittee, spent several 
weeks whipping them 
into shape. The break- 
fast group approved 
them as submitted, and 
four days later the convention placed its 
official stamp of approval upon them with- 
out a dissenting voice. Its action places the 
whole Church (for 1939 and 1940) back 
of the effort to pay our apportionment 
100 per cent instead of around 50 per cent 
as has been our custom. (See Tue Lu- 
THERAN, issue of November 2.) 


Faithful Service Acknowledged 


Our eight o’clock breakfast as well as 
our convention banquet had its surprise 
feature also. With the official business out 
of the way Mr. Hager, on behalf of the 
Laymen’s Movement, in words of sincere 
appreciation of the loyal work done by 
President J. L. Clark of Ashland, Ohio, 
during the thirty-one years of its history, 
presented him with a beautiful Silver 
Plaque, with a solid mahogany back- 
ground 15 x 12. The wording is as follows: 

Presented to 

Jeera lark 

by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship 
Representing the United Lutheran 
Church in America 
in Recognition and 
Appreciation of Twenty 
Years of Service as 
Chairman 

of this Movement 

Oct. 6, 1938. 

In his brief and deeply moving response 
Mr. Clark said he was “thrilled” beyond 
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words to express, adding: “I feel it has 
been a great privilege to be associated 
with the outstanding men of the Church, 
and to enjoy their confidence and support 
in this great Movement.” 


“Home Paper” Takes Notice 

The “old home paper,” which can usu- 
ally be depended on to do the handsome 
thing by its worthwhile citizens, “played 
up” this presentation to its first citizen 
under a double-column headline, on the 
first page, and made it the subject of its 
leading editorial in the same issue, for 
good measure. The following brief excerpts 
from the editorial make clear that Mr. 
Clark is as well thought of by the home 
folks as by his Church as a whole: 

“J. L. Clark has a right to be proud 
of that beautiful Silver Plaque which 
will hang on the wall of his office at 
Dr. Hess and Clark, Inc. The Plaque 
... is one of the finest tributes that 
could be given a man for faithful 
service ... Not many men, busy with 
business interests, would give time to 
the promotion of a religious movement, 
but Mr. Clark has devoted consider- 
able time in the last 31 years to the 
Laymen’s Movement, and with loyal 
supporters all over the nation, he has 
led the organization on to many out- 
standing achievements. All Ashland 
citizens are proud of the fact that this 
unusual tribute has been paid to Mr. 
Clark by a church organization na- 
tionwide in scope.’—(Ashland Times- 
Gazette, October 11.) 


Has a Home Record, Too 


The writer being from Mr. Clark’s home 
town can say from first-hand knowledge 
of the facts that he has been known for 
his “good works” locally for even a longer 
period than he has been identified with 
the Laymen’s Movement. For instance: 

Mr. Clark was superintendent of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Sunday School for a quarter 
of a century or more. 

He has been chairman of the County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross for 
years; also chairman of local relief com- 
mittees without number. 

He inaugurated and carried through the 
campaign which resulted in a fine Y. M. 
C. A. building as far back as 1905. From 
the beginning there has been a flourishing 
“Y” membership. 

He built and equipped a $125,000 hos- 
pital— rightly named Samaritan — and 
turned it over to a board of trustees, debt 
free. Its location is on one of the beauty 
spots in Ohio. His name has been identified 
with every worthwhile local “campaign 
for money” for the last forty years. 

So, at home as well as in the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, Mr 
J. L. Clark is an example of the faithful 
steward of substance, service and self. 
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OUTLINE OF TRAGEDY 


A Graphic Analysis of Past and Present Happenings in the Land Where 
Our Lord Became Incarnate 


By A Visitor 


JEWS AND Moslems have for centuries regarded the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat—or Kidron—as the scene of the last judg- 
ment. The steep slopes between Jerusalem and the Mount 
of Olives are stippled with thousands of graves. Moslems lie 
on the western slope beneath the wall of the Holy City, 
Jews on the eastern. Pious Jews consider this the most de- 
sirable place for burial because on Judgment Day all bodies 
‘will have to find their way here. As you weave your way 
among the white sepulchres, you are impressed by the 
thought that among these rocky scarps is the world’s oldest 
graveyard still in use. Even before the Jews were exiled to 
Babylon, here lay the graves of the common people (II 
Kings 23:6). Before your eyes, then, is the timeless re- 
minder of eternity. Nor can the whining of trucks hauling 
chemicals up the steep grade from the Dead Sea shatter the 
gloom and sadness lowered over this valley. The stinging 
heat at noon, the fresh coolness of dusk or dawn simply 
vary without changing the motif—Judgment. : 

With Palestine in mind, our religious perspective dare 
not be limited by current news items. If it were, we should 
be naive, missing the terrible significance of Palestine’s 
present condition. For the Christian lives constantly under 
God’s eye and in sight of eternity. He knows all human be- 
havior will one day have God’s judgment upon it. But mean- 
time He permits man first to condemn himself in situations 
of which Palestine’s is an obvious example. Actually every 
day is Judgment day; religious insights of the moment are 
the shape of coming reality. From this point of view, what 
message has modern Palestine for us? 

With an emotional appeal plus the awareness of the real 
plight of the Jews in many countries, the average Chris- 
tian of Europe or America agrees that Palestine should 
rightly become a Jewish National Home. “The Jews,” he 
says, “put the Holy Land on the map. If they want to go 
back, why not let them?” But between Bible times and 
today, this has happened. 

Calvary marked the spiritual doom of the old Israel, and 
the rise of the new—Christianity. The destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, in 70 A. D., ended Jewish worship at a 
given geographical center. Then under Hadrian, in 135, the 
Romans annihilated a Jewish uprising and dispersed the 
majority of the survivors. Hereafter Judaism is a religion 


carried on in the Dispersion, completely international, yet 
maintaining national and racial characteristics. In these lat- 
ter has lodged the perennial longing for “a return.” 

Palestine, after the Holy City’s destruction, became nom- 
inally Christian. Yet in 640, Omar, second Moslem Caliph, 
subjugated the country under Mohammedan rule. Jews and 
Christians were for the time being tolerated. But down until 
the time of the World War, the lot of the Jews in Palestine 
was fairly tolerable; paradoxically it was at its worst during 
the interval of the Crusades when the country came under 
Christian dominance. 

Now the modern episode has its origin in the late 19th 
century. Pogroms against the Jews, especially in Russia, as 
well as manifestations of anti-semitism elsewhere, fanned 
to fever-heat the longing among oppressed and proletarian 
Jews for a return to the land of their spiritual and racial 
origin. Theodore Herzl, an Austrian Jew, in 1896, crys- 
tallized their hopes and aspirations in “Zionism.” 

To religious Judaism Zionism now added nationalistic de- 
signs and centered them on Palestine. Countless Jews with 
youthful idealism pledged themselves to this cause: a Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine. When Great Britain, there- 
fore, in 1903, suggested a more immediate solution by throw- 
ing open to them Uganda, South Africa—a place with cli- 
mate and terrain similar to that of the more fruitful parts 
of Palestine—the Zionists declined. 

Cultured Jews, on the other hand, had little enthusiasm 
for this Zionistic nationalism. They rather accepted what 
Achad Haam (Usher Ginzberg) promoted as “cultural 
Judaism.” For he got them to realize the necessity of a 
spiritual renewal of the Jewish Dispersion. To serve this 
end, why not set up a religious center in Jerusalem? Be- 
sides, to him the idea of mass emigration to Palestine to 
escape oppression seemed utopian. 

But nationalistic Zionism continued, grew stronger, domi- 
nated the thoughts of most European Jews. And just re- 
cently Jews in Jerusalem told me how especially the Rus- 
sian Jews saved mites from their meager earnings that one 
day they might wrap up their few possessions and set out 
for the land of their Promise and release. It was these east- 
ern European Jews in particular who were the pioneer set- 
tlers in a land which for centuries had been owned by Arabs 


JERUSALEM AS SEEN FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


The Gate Beautiful in center wall; the Temple area was to the left of this gate; Jewish burying ground in foreground 
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and was now ruled by the Turks. There was no ban on their 
coming, while the now almost forgotten phenomenon held 
true: Jews and Arabs, members alike of the same Semitic 
race, lived side by side in peace. Then the War halted 
colonization. With this came a sudden change. 


II 


Before 1914 Britain showed comparatively little interest 
in wooing the Arabs. Yet as the War progressed Cairo was 
the base from which men like Colonel Lawrence (“Revolt 
in the Desert’) and Storrs operated to convert the Arabs 
to the Allied cause. They spoke Arabic and could master 
the difficult art of acting at home in the Moslem world. 
The first result came October 24, 1915, when Great Britain 
signed an agreement with the Sharif of Mecca, whereby she 
pledged herself to “recognize and support the independence 
of the Arabs.” As territorial frontiers were left undefined, 
and specific mention was made only of Aleppo, Homs, and 
Damascus—all in present Syria, the Jews have consistently 
denied that Palestine was included in the deal. 

Having wooed the Arabs in the interests of empire, Britain 
twenty-four months later repeated the procedure, this time 
to the Jews in the interests of finance. On November 2, 
1917, came the now famous Balfour Declaration, in which 
was stated that “His Majesty’s Government views with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a National Home 
for the Jewish People, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object, it being under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by the Jews in any other country.” 

With the score tied at one-all, the following year saw 
Arab interests again taking an upswing. What Balfour had 
said failed to disconcert the Arabs, for they had confidence 
in the priority of their Sharif’s agreement with Britain. And 
although Turkish spies began telling them that the British 
had betrayed them, the Arabs thought only of Lawrence. 
He was their friend, and symbolized Britain to them. Fur- 
thermore, they felt this position justified by the tenor of the 
Franco-British Military Proclamation of November 7, 1918, 
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which read, “The aim which France and Britain have in 
view in prosecuting in the East the war let loose by German 
ambition is the complete and final liberation of the peoples 
so long oppressed by the Turks and the establishment of 
national governments and administrations deriving their 
authority from the initiative and free choice of the native 
population.” 

Arabs, now contending that the Balfour Declaration had 
been nullified, were jubilant. But their ardor cooled as the 
British attitude changed. Lawrence faded from the picture. 
There was no one of equal calibre to take his place. The 
horrid rumor of the legal precedence of the pro-Jewish dec- 
laration began to alarm the Arabs. “La!” they said, “legal 
precedent means nothing to us. Promises are promises.” 

Shocking, therefore, was the news of the terms under 
which the British Mandate of Palestine would be governed. 
A- bombshell of discontent was contained in the Mandatory 
of July 24, 1922. Article II contained, “The Mandatory shall 
be responsible for placing the country under such political 
administration as will secure the establishment of the Jew- 
ish National Home, as laid down in the Preamble, and the 
development of self-governing institutions, and also for 
safe-guarding the civil and religious rights of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine irrespective of race.” Article III added, 
“the Mandatory shall, as far as circumstances permit, en- 
courage local autonomy.” 

‘In face of this change, brought about in Britain’s name, 
the Arabs grew suspicious and restless. Nor were their lead- 
ers so slow that they could not see Britain had promised the 
same land to two different parties, promises which had 
originated in a fit of generosity with property which at the 
time did not belong to her. Arabs in Palestine began to feel 
the pressure of empire on their backs, and sensed the 
strategy by which they were being separated from their 
fellows in Syria and Trans-Jordania with whom they, under 
Turkish rule, had been in economic as well as cultural and 
religious partnership. With all this the Jews in Palestine 
had nothing to do; ostensibly it was Britain’s action on 
behalf of Jews who were still to come. But the spirit of tol- 
erance continued. Jews told me that even in 1926 they could 
travel about wholly unmolested. (To be continued) 


AT DEATH AND AFTER 


A Radio Discourse Whose Publication is in Response to the Requests of Numerous Hearers 
By RALPH W. Lin», York, Pa. 


I Timothy 3: 16. God was manifest in the flesh. 

Luke 16: 22, 23. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom; the 
rich man also died, and was buried; and in hell he lift up his 
eyes, being in torments. 

II Corinthians 5:1, 2. For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


JESUS CHRIST was God manifest in the flesh. That is, God 
showed Himself to the world through Jesus Christ. You 
can’t see God with your physical eyes. God is Spirit. But 
in Jesus Christ God made His invisible Self to be seen by 
the eyes of men. Jesus said, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” It could also be stated—“As you see what 
I am like, you see what God is like. My speaking to you is 
God speaking to you.” 

The purpose of Christ coming to the world was to save 
the souls of men. That is, to provide forgiveness for sins 
committed, and to enable men to keep from sinning. He 


came not only to save, but to reveal knowledge that men 
couldn’t find out themselves. He came also to reveal God’s 
will and man’s eternal destiny. 


A Single Purpose 

I want to confine myself to just one phase of what God’ 
revealed through Jesus Christ, and also through the apostles, 
and that is, concerning what happens at death and after. In 
the first place, man of his own reason knows very little 
about what happens at death. Jesus Christ was God mani- 
fest in the flesh. What He tells us about it simply means 
that God is telling us what happens at death and after. 

I am not giving an exposition of our texts. I am only 
stating what they suggest and involve. 

In the sixteenth chapter of Luke we have some very clear 
information about what happens at death and after. Jesus 
Christ—that is, God in the flesh—lifts the veil and gives us 
a glimpse at some of these things in language which is pic- 
turesque but which is a clear revelation of facts. Now when 
God tells you what happens at death and after, you can 
believe it without a doubt. God knows the whole business. 
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Christ said plainly that the soul of the individual lives 
on immediately after death. The soul or spirit of the indi- 
vidual—the real person—moves out of this body and con- 
tinues to live in a new existence. The body dies. The spirit 
never dies. And we might say that immediately upon the 
spirit withdrawing from the body the person is just as alive 
as he ever was. The body has simply been discarded as an 
instrument through which the spirit expresses itself. 


One’s Body a “Tent” 


Paul states it this way. He calls this body a tabernacle or 
a tent. He says if an eastern traveler takes down his tent, 
or it is blown down in a storm, that does not affect the ex- 
istence of the traveler. Though his tent is down he lives on. 
Just so this body is like a tent. When it is taken down by 
death that doesn’t affect the existence of the real person. 
He lives on just as the traveler lives on when his material 
tent is down. Paul says that when we lose this tent of the 
body we get another one which he calls a “building of God.” 

Jesus Christ shows us in the sixteenth chapter of Luke 
something of what happens at death and after. I don’t care 
anything about the speculations of men. I’ll believe Jesus 
Christ in preference to myself or anybody else. I’m sure 
for myself He knew what He was talking about. He was 
God in the flesh. 

Jesus said that when Lazarus died angels came and car- 
ried him to Abraham’s bosom. He said he died. Then He 
says he kept living right on in a new existence. His spirit 
left the body. So the first thing that happens at death is 
that spirit is separated from the body and the spirit lives 
on immediately after death. Only the body ceases to have 
life. The second thing He says is that angels came to con- 
duct him into the spirit world where Abraham was who 
lived hundreds of years before. Now if Lazarus didn’t know 
the way into the spirit world we don’t either. We need angel 
guides the same as he did. Jesus is in fact saying that 
saved people have angels come to where the spirit is sep- 
arated from the body and the angels conduct them to where 
they are to go. You who have been with saved people who 
died, have undoubtedly rubbed elbows with the angels as 
it were and didn’t know it. You couldn’t see the spirit of 
the person leaving the body. That is to be expected. You 
couldn’t see the spirit when it was in the live body. You 
see only the body—not the spirit that inhabits it. The real 
and invisible spirit is eternal. The body is only a temporary 
habitation for the spirit. 

Another thing that is revealed is that immediately after 
death the spirit is given another body suited to its new 
existence. It is called a “building of God” so that we shall 
not be found as “naked spirits.” No description is given 
other than that the redeemed are dressed in white robes 
in heaven. 

The next thing that happens is that they are taken into 
the presence of Christ and He welcomes them. Jesus even 
says what His welcome is, “Come, ye blessed of my Father. 
Enter into the joys of thy Lord.” We know also that we 
meet Christ with joy and we are not scared. Jude says we 
are presented “faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy.” Paul says, “To be absent from the 
body is to be present with the Lord.” This is a fine thing 
and Paul says, “to die is gain.” 

Still another thing that happens after death is that they 
sing. John in his vision on Patmos tells a part of what they 
sing. It is this. “Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and 

- people, and nation; and hast made us unto our God kings 
and priest: and we shall reign on the earth.” (Rev. 5: 9, 10.) 

All I have said is based on the Word of God. Jesus Christ 
also plainly states in the sixteenth chapter of Luke that they 
remember what happened back here on the earth. He 
doesn’t say that they continue to know everything that goes 
on here, but he does plainly say they remember what hap- 
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pened when they were here in the body. That is shown in 
the case of Dives remembering about his five brothers still 
on the earth. It is stated that Abraham knew what hap- 
pened down here to Dives and Lazarus. How Abraham knew 
it I don’t know. We aren’t told. 

I don’t have the least doubt about a Christian going 
straight to heaven after death because Christ says so Him- 
self. They arrive there the same day of their death. Christ 
said to the thief on the cross, “‘Today—(not tomorrow or next 
year)—Today thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 

Christians are sinners. But praise God they are saved 
sinners. They own their sins and they own the Saviour— 
Jesus Christ—Who alone answered for their sins on the 
cross—and Who alone saves them. They don’t depend on 
anything they can do in the way of good works or deeds to 
save them. But they do good deeds because it is His will 
and because they are grateful for their salvation. 

It is hard to part with loved ones. But to know they are 
saved makes it much easier. “We sorrow not as those who 
have no hope.” Sometimes our grief is entirely selfish. We 
don’t care a bit that the loved one is safely with Christ and 
in eternal joy. In our selfishness we only think of ourselves 
being left alone and we fall to indulging in self pity. This 
makes us more miserable. There is comfort and peace amid 
the grief of separation only when there is faith, and also 
love to the one who is gone that they have gained heaven. 

When Christ returns in the air the bodies that have 
crumbled to dust will be raised and given back to the re- 
deemed who have lived in heaven perhaps for centuries. 
Christ says this is the fact. How it will be done I don’t know. 
Doubters don’t believe it just because they can’t explain it. 
God manifest in the flesh—Jesus Christ—said the bodies will 
be raised. The bodies will be like the body Christ had when 
He arose. Doubters don’t know, but He knows. All things 
are possible with God. I once doubted because I couldn’t 
explain. I now do believe with all my heart because Christ 
simply said so, and as for me I thoroughly believe He was 
God manifest in the flesh and He knew what He was talking 
about. He gave facts. He didn’t give a lot of explanations 
of those facts. But it is reasonable to believe them. And in 
believing we have peace and joy. I’ve tried unbelief. I’ve 
tried faith. I know the difference and praise be to God for 
the glorious difference. 


The Place of Torment 
There is this also that happens at death to one who has 
rejected Christ. He lives immediately after death. He goes 
to a place of torment. Christ says so. He is God in the flesh. 


. That settles it. What is man to argue with God and say it 


isn’t so? We know people who are in hell this minute. God 
didn’t want them there. But they are there because they 
wouldn’t accept Christ as a Saviour. He is the only One 
through Whom forgiveness is provided. Who of you who are 
listening to me are going to hell? “Everyone who rejects 
Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour.” How shall you get to 
heaven? This is the way, and walk in it. First repent of 
your sins. That is, by the help of God be willing to quit 
them and do God’s will by His help. Second. Ask Jesus 
Christ to save you. Mean it with all your heart and He will 
save you on the spot. Your job is to repent and trust Christ 
for forgiveness, and to enable you to do His will. It is His 
job to save. Many of us know He saves. And we know what 
happens at death and after and the Christian need not fear 
it. It is a glorious adventure and there is life beyond the 
grave. God said so. That settles it. Who are you or who am 
I to doubt it? “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” In Him alone will you find peace and joy 
and get safely to heaven. There is no other name under 
heaven given among man whereby we can be saved except 
the name of Jesus, for He is God manifest in the flesh, and 
He has revealed some things,—not all we want to know, but 
all we need to know,—as to what happens at death and after. 
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MISSION ASSIGNMENTS TO SYNODS 


Board of American Missions Deals with Overlapping Synodical Jurisdictions 
Reorganization Follows Baltimore Convention 


By Cary F. WILL 


A souuTiIon of the troublesome problem of the assignment 
of missions among overlapping synods was arrived at by 
the Board of American Missions at its recent reorganization 
meeting in Colton Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Under the new policy adopted by the Board at that time 
and announced by the Rev. Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, executive 
secretary, new mission congregations will be assigned to 
the synod which an impartial survey shows has the ma- 
jority of adherents living within the mission field. The sur- 
vey will be conducted by the Department of Research and 
Survey of the American Board, under the direction of 
H. Torrey Walker, secretary of Church Extension and 
Finance. A number of surveys already completed by that 
department will now be released to the synods as a result 
of the new policy agreed upon at the Atlantic City meeting. 
Work in these new mission fields will begin immediately. 

The new policy is based upon the principle followed by 
the Federal Council of Churches in determining denomina- 
tional responsibility for new mission congregations. “If the 
Council finds that such a principle works effectively in the 
assigning of mission fields among the Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists and the other Protestant groups, the 
same principle should be equally effective among the various 
synods of our Church,” Dr. Corbe explained. 

But the solution of the mission problem within the ter- 
ritory of overlapping synods is important only within the 
United Lutheran Church. Of far greater importance to the 
advancement of Christianity as a whole was the action taken 
by the Board in its effort to meet the crucial problem 
created by the shifting populations in rural areas, in small 
industrial cities and in the downtown areas of our great 
cities. That problem has been accentuated greatly during 
the years of the depression, not only by the unprecedented 
shifts of industry but also by the floods and droughts which 
have devastated entire sections. 


Federal Co-operation 


Four definite steps were taken by the Board to help in 
the solution of the difficulties. To meet the situations in the 
rural areas, the Board will seek the co-operation of Fed- 
eral, state and private agencies. With their help it should 
be possible to determine first of all what areas are worth 
saving and what areas are beyond hope. Such agencies as 
the Rural Resettlement Administration, and the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor and the Interior will be in- 
valuable in securing the basic facts necessary for such a 
decision. 

As a further guide to the Board and to the Church at 
large, the services of the Rev. Dr. Martin Schroeder of 
Bloomfield, Nebr., will be called upon increasingly. Dr. 
Schroeder is a recognized authority in the field of sociology 
and economics and also a: deeply spiritual and devoted 
Christian. He has already done extensive work in that field, 
and has a broad acquaintance with all governmental and 
private agencies that can be of service to the Church. His 
authoritative articles are familiar to readers of Tue Lu- 
THERAN, to Ecclesia Plantanda, published by the Board, and 
such publications as the Christian Century. Dr. Schroeder 
is also well informed on the policies being followed by other 
great religious bodies in their handling of the same prob- 
lems. He is convinced that the strength of the Church will 
continue to rest with the rural congregations and that their 


increased effectiveness is imperative to the future welfare 
of the Lutheran Church in this country. 

To aid in solving the downtown church problem, the 
Board agreed upon a revolutionary step. Dying churches in 
these areas which have been entirely self-supporting in the 
past, will now be eligible to financial aid from the Board 
on two conditions: First, all other means of aid must have 
been exhausted; and second, surveys within the area 
naturally served by such a church must show that a con- 
tinued need for that church exists. Once these conditions 
have been met, the Board will permit the church to return 
to a mission status. Financial aid will be given, and a pro- 
gram adequate to meet the needs of the community will be 
inaugurated under the Board’s direction. 


St. James, New York, a Case 


The need for such a radical change in the general policy 
of the Board and so of the Church at large was forced to 
the front with the sale of St. James Church at 73d Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York City. Here a fine church 
property was lost to the Church largely because of the 
absence of the very policy outlined above. At the Church 
of the Advent, 93d Street and Broadway, in the same city, 
a survey is being made and a staff of missionaries under the 
direction of Dr. Corbe is already at work. Incidentally, the 
survey has shown the field to be far more desirable than 
earlier surveys had indicated. This fact has given added 
stimulus to the work in that section. 

Similar situations exist in other large cities, particularly 
in Philadelphia, Chicago and Pittsburgh. It is planned to 
get under way in these areas as soon as possible. This will 
depend upon the number of staff men available and also 
upon the resources of the Board. 

The question of adequate staff men becomes increasingly 
more acute, Dr. Corbe revealed. The former source of sup- 
ply found in recent graduates of theological seminaries has 
been cut off abruptly. For several years these graduates 
have found calls to congregations awaiting them long before 
their studies were completed. The over-supply. of young 
and competently-trained ministers has vanished. 

To remedy this situation and at the same time to increase 
the efficiency of established congregations, the Board has 
asked the co-operation of the Board of Pensions. That 
Board will be requested to make exceptions to its rule that 
ministers who have calls are ineligible for pensions although 
they have reached the age of sixty-five years. If this excep- 
tion is granted, men sixty-five years of age, or older, but 
who are still active, can then be transferred to small con- 
gregations which make only limited demands upon their 
energies, thereby releasing the younger and stronger men 
now serving these churches, and at the same time increasing 
the available total number of competent ministers for the 
work of the Church. 


Co-operation with Pension Board 


Under such an arrangement, the Board of American Mis- - 
sions will agree to supplement the $300 annual pension of 
the Board of Pensions wherever this is necessary. 

“At present we cannot blame ministers for not withdraw- 
ing from churches that have become too large for them to 
handle effectively,” Dr. Corbe said. “These men cannot live 
on $300 a year. Meanwhile their churches often suffer while 
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younger men are condemned to small congregations that 
furnish no adequate outlet for their energies.” 

As a further aid in increasing the effectiveness of the 
Church generally, Mr. Walker announced plans for the 
establishment of “model” church programs both in the rural 
and metropolitan areas. These “models” will be assigned to 
the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger upon the completion of his program 
of evangelism in connection with the Anniversary Appeal. 

The “models” will be conducted on the basis of the wide 
experience of the Board and with the co-operation of the 
Department of Research and Survey. As new plans and 
ideas are worked out and proven to be effective, they will 
be made available to ministers and lay leaders of mission 
congregations for their guidance in the handling of similar 
situations in local communities. The plan is one of the most 
practical and promising proposed in many years. Although 
it is still in its formative stage, it cannot help but result in 
significant gains in the general programs of bringing the 
churches into line with conditions as they exist in modern 
American life, whether in the great cities or out on the farm. 

“The Church is faced with the urgent necessity of extend- 
ing her sphere of influence,” Dr. Corbe said. “Methods ef- 
fective as recently as ten years ago are often antiquated and 
useless today. Rapid shifts in population find both our rural 
churches and our formerly wealthy city churches equally 
distressed. The problem is one of degree only. 

“The Church must explore every avenue possible to meet 
these new situations. It must call upon the sympathetic 
advice and moral support of the so-called ‘man in the 
street.’ To do that, the Church must state her problem in 
terms that he can understand.” 

It is the aim of the Anniversary Appeal to make this pro- 
gram of the Board of American Missions possible, and at 
the same time available, to the greatest number of com- 
munities. After the surveys are completed and their con- 
clusions are inescapable, the Board—and so the United 
Lutheran Church—will be doomed to impotence unless at 
least limited funds are available to set the needed program 
in motion. 


J. K. JENSEN APPEALS 


Fellow Delegates to Baltimore Convention, Fellow Leaders of 
Synods and Fellow Believers in Christ Urged to 
Put Meaning Into Resolution 


Asout five hundred delegates, half pastors and half lay- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada, rep- 
resenting about 4,000 congregations, are in their seats in the 
convention hall in Baltimore. 

The Executive Board of the 
Church has just recommended a 
budget of two million dollars a 
year. A delegate rises and pleads 

- for a reduction to $1,100,000. His 
argument is that we apportion two 
million and raise only one million. 

He wants the budget raised and 

sees no way to accomplish this 

except by cutting $900,000 off the 
budget. 

It is pointed out that if the budget 
is reduced to $1,100,000 it will 
mean a loss of at least $200,000 in 
the Church’s income. 

Another delegate speaks: If every 
delegate, clerical and lay, will go home and do all in his 
power to raise the apportionment of two million dollars, it 
can be done. Unless you are willing to do this, vote for 
$1,100,000. If you vote for two millions, it is your pledge to 
see that it is raised. 

Then the vote is taken. It is almost unanimous for the 
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budget proposed, of which the amount is two million dollars. 

During the preceding days the delegates had listened to 
the reports of the seven boards that have charge of the 
work of the Church. The Board of American Missions re- 
ported a shortage of funds for church extension; the For- 
eign Mission Board, need of missionaries in all our fields 
due to lack of funds; the Board of Education showed that 
the future of higher Christian education depends upon in- 
creased income. Every one of the seven boards needs more 
money. Every one of them could do better work if more 
money were available. 

There can be no doubt of this. More money for Home 
Missions would mean more new missions with hundreds of 
unchurched brought into the Church and hundreds of chil- 
dren now outside brought into the Sunday schools. More 
money for our Foreign Board would mean more mission- 
aries to all our foreign fields and through them more souls 
converted to Christianity. 

You that love your Lord and His Church who were not 
privileged to be at the convention would have voted with 
the delegates who represented you in Baltimore for a two 
million dollar budget. 

But it is not enough that we vote for the larger budget. 
If we do nothing beyond the ordinary it will not be raised. 
Then our delegates to the Omaha Convention in 1940 will 
again hear our boards lament the shortage of funds for 
doing the work of the Lord. 


The Time is “Now” 

Our Church is twenty years old this year. The Lord has 
blessed us richly. There has been growth in numbers. 
There has been growth in opportunity for service at home 
and abroad. We trust there has been growth in grace. 

We voted for a two million dollar budget. By that vote 
we committed more than a million of our fellow-members 
to raise this amount. 

Can it be done? 

Anything that the Lord wants done in His Church can be 
done. Surely the Lord wants His people to grow in the 
grace of Christian giving. 

How can it be done? 

The first thing necessary is prayer. A praying Church is 
a victorious Church. Let there be prayers in all our churches 
for growth in Christian giving. We pray for that which we 
really want. If we really want two million dollars to lay on 
the altar of our Lord, let us pray for it individually and 
collectively. If all our pastors will include this petition in 
the general prayer regularly, it will have a profound effect 


-upon us all and we shall be moved to action. 


The second thing necessary is true interest on the part 
of every pastor. 

If our pastors are really interested in Christian giving, 
our people will respond. The pastor is the key-man. His 
heart must be on fire for his Lord’s cause. He must kindle 
other hearts. Let him inform his people of the needs of the 
whole work of the Church and there will be a surprising 
response. 

Let the 541 delegates to the Baltimore Convention, who 
by their vote pledged themselves to the raising of the budget, 
be a committee throughout the whole Church to see to it 
that these two things are done. Let us pray for two million 
dollars and let us stir up our pastors. 


As “copy” for the November 23, that is, the Anniversary 
Issue, of THE LuTHERAN reaches the editor, he is more and 
more impressed with its work-value to the Church. In no 
recent number has so much information been included. The 
diligent reader of the pages, “ads” and all, will be greatly 
benefited. 

Orders for extra. copies should be sent by wire or air mail 
to THE LUTHERAN. 
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The Co-operative Movement in Nova Scotia 


By THE Rev. DoucLas A. Conrap* 


NEW IDEAS, economic, social and political, are being tried 
out on a grand scale in many countries. As a consequence, 
people everywhere are bewildered, apprehensive, discon- 
tented. All men capable of straight thinking are agreed 
that there is urgent need for economic reform and social 
reconstruction. But there is disagreement as to the methods 
that should be employed to bring this about. Some adhere 
to the belief that a social and economic transformation can 
be brought about by means of a concrete program in a 
democratic, constitutional and revolutionary way. Others 
declare boldly that these changes can be brought about only 
through brute force, mob violence and revolution. 

To the first group belong the men who are charged with 
directing the extension program sponsored by St. Francis 
Xavier University. They have evolved and formulated a 
program in which farmers, fishermen, and industrial work- 
ers of this country find themselves. It is a concrete pro- 
gram devised to meet a concrete social and economic -con- 
dition. It is a scientific program, and its followers believe 
that it will eventually guarantee a society in which there will 
be social justice based on divine charity. 

The first basic principle of the program is that it must be 
voluntary, and the result of free action on the part of the 
people. Despite the famous dictatorships of right and left, 
its followers believe that the people of Canada can find a 
plan which will lead them to freedom and a fuller life— 
materially and spiritually. 

The program has been applied to eastern Canada first, 
because its people have common problems. The funda- 
mental cause of their difficulties lies in the fact that the 
masses of the people were not prepared to bear the shock 
of the changes, social and economic, wrought by invention 
and discovery. Our industrial workers were crushed by 
the machine which should serve and not destroy human 
beings. They were also victimized by subsidized agitators, 
whose aim was eradication of the idea of God, the practice 
of religion, and the sacred rights of men. They did not 
strive to “restore all things in Christ” and thereby guar- 
antee to man “who was created a little lower than the 
angels” his great right of liberty in economic, political, social 
and religious matters. 


Schools for Elders 


The first point in the program is the education of the 
common people. It has always been conceded by civilized 
people that education is a necessary instrument of progress. 
It is a well-known fact that the human mind acts from 
knowledge and conviction. The masses of the people must, 
therefore, be educated for “life.” They must be given an 
instrument which will take the misery out of social and 
economic affairs. 

The sponsors of the movement feel that this instrument is 
given in adult education. Groups of from six to ten members 
meet weekly during the fall and winter months for purposes 
of scientific study and free discussion. Once a month all 
study groups in a given district assemble, and at such 
associated meetings the successes, failures and general prob- 
lems arising out of their study are discussed. 

To be effective these groups must be vocational groups. 
There must be groups of farmers, fishermen and industrial 
workers. Most of the groups taking part in the program are 
vocational in character. There are several groups, how- 
ever, in which can be found both farmers and fishermen, 
and there is one co-operative group in which there are 
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farmers, fishermen, and coal miners. Besides strictly co- 
operative groups there are various labor union groups and 
the United Maritime Fishermen. 

In its operations, the members see a concrete example of 
the mutual help and service rendered through a proper use 
of co-operative principles. Through association with their 
credit unions, the people gain confidence in their own 
ability, realize their responsibilities and develop a skilled 
attitude of mind. 

The next venture into the economic field is that of the 
co-operative processing and marketing of the products of 
the primary producer. There have been organized and 
established, sound co-operative enterprises of this nature, 
as for example, the lobster factories, fish processing plants, 
livestock, poultry and egg pools, as well as co-operative 
mills. Last spring the movement successfully organized its 
first pasteurizing plant, through which the farmers of the 
Sydney district market their milk co-operatively. 

The movement then calls for the establishment of con- 
sumer stores. These are retail stores and the people own 


them. 


Social Reconstruction the Objective 


The movement declares that its objective is the recon- 
struction of society on a Christian basis; and to bring that 
about, there must be consumer retail stores. This concerns 
the common good, and the common good comes before the 
individual. If the consumer stores are to fulfill the purpose 
for which they were organized, they must federate and or- 
ganize a co-operative wholesale society. From co-operative 
wholesalers, it is necessary to go back into the fields of pro- 
duction and manufacturing. 

When this has been reached, two results will have been 
achieved: There will be an intellectual activity of a new 
kind, because of the release of pent-up human energy; and 
the economic liberation of the common people will have 
become a reality, because they will have been brought back 
to effective ownership. 

When people have been elevated through study clubs, 
vocational groups, business and right political action, then 
application of complete social theory can be undertaken. 
The people must then take out of private hands certain in- 
dustries, and socialize them. There is no desire to destroy 
human or individual initiative. But when this co-operative 
business is well established in this country, the movers 
feel that it will be the great antitoxin that will do more to 
cure the ills of society than all the palliatives that have 
been so far suggested. 

In 1930 this movement was confined to eastern Nova 
Scotia alone. The number of study clubs in that year was 
184. The number today in Nova Scotia is well over 1,000. 
In the last few years the movement has spread to other 
parts of Nova Scotia, to the other Maritime provinces, and 
to Newfoundland. Last year there were 5,000 people in 
study clubs in northern New Brunswick, 4,000 in Prince 
Edward Island, and a large number in Newfoundland. It 
would be safe to say that there are, in this eastern part of 
Canada, 30,000 people enrolled in this movement. 

There are many practical results of this study. The 
Credit Union Movement, which is a co-operative banking 
scheme, had a small beginning in January 1933. There are 
today, in the province of Nova Scotia alone, 128 Credit 
Unions, with a membership of 20,000, with assets of half a 
million dollars, and a loan business of three quarters of a 
million dollars. Forty-two stores are in operation in eastern 
Nova Scotia, and do an annual business of over two and a 
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half millions. Some thirty-five co-operative lobster fac- 
tories are already in existence, and a great variety of other 
processing plants. Marketing agencies of various kinds are 
also springing up. The creation of libraries, activities for 
better health and medical services and better housing are 
all significant. 

The men and women who take part in this movement 
must be people of religious stamina. The sponsors of the 
movement say that they do no proselytizing, but that they 
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insist upon men and women of prayer and sacrifice, those 
who are imbued with the spirit and charity of Christ. They 
declare that “not only must real religion supply the dynamics 
to start the program and keep it moving to its successful 
conclusion, but religion must always be a vital factor in 
controlling the set-up.” Let us, in this work, which has as 
its aim the reconstruction of society on a Christian basis, 
have as our own motives “not ourselves or the things that 
are our own, but the things that are Jesus Christ’s.” 


AS YOUNG PEOPLE SEE THEM 


Queries at Young People’s Summer Schools Prove Interest in “Three 
Outstanding Social Problems” 


By Dr. C. E. KRUMBHOLZ in “Inner Mission Work” 


AN ENCOURAGING feature of the summer schools that are 
annually conducted by the Church is the increasing number 
of courses on Social Problems that challenge the social mis- 
sion of the Church. These courses are the popular ones, not 
only in numbers but in discussion and interest. (If anyone 
thinks that this is only the opinion of a partisan, ask the 
dean of any of these schools.) Our young people are 
seriously concerned about the kind of world they are grow- 
ing up in and what solution the Church has for the some- 
times tragic problems the world presents. They want the 
Church to guide and to challenge them to the best kind 
of life. 

At one of these summer schools last summer, an assign- 
ment was made to some eighteen members of a class of 
forty-five, the majority of whom were in their late teens or 
twenties. The assignment was to list the three outstanding 
social problems of the present day. In order to get a cross 
section of the thinking of the whole conference, these stu- 
dents were encouraged to put the question to conference 
members outside this particular course. The assignment 
also included a brief paragraph in which the student was to 
comment briefly on one of the three social problems men- 
tioned by him. A careful compilation of the reports showed 
that in fifteen reports intemperance and the liquor prob- 
lem was mentioned and in sixteen of the eighteen the prob- 
lem of marriage and the home was noted. In the paragraph 
comments, again and again this latter subject was empha- 
sized and the Church was challenged to provide leadership 
in marriage preparation and home making, and even in the 
training of young children. 


Selected Replies 


“Generally where home life is congenial and Christian, 
intemperance and delinquency have no place.” 

“It would seem that through more thorough Christian 
education our young people must be taught to avoid some 
of the pitfalls of unhappy marriage and of marriage be- 
tween parties of different religious faiths.” 

“In order to appreciate the value of conforming to the 
moral institutions of society, man must have some spiritual 
motivation. To supply this in our times of depression and 
world conflict is the greatest task of the Church today.” 

“The Church can do much to instill in its children an 
appreciation of the sacredness of the home and the family.” 

“The upper teen-age group needs a program of training 
for married life, not alone on sex, but in the whole field. 
Too many young people enter marriage blindly. . . . There 
should also be a chance for follow-up with the married 
couples. They need guidance.” 

“I think the remedy for all these social evils is to re- 
vitalize the Christian life of the individual. A large part of 


the work of the Church, such as the Sunday services, in- 
cluding Sunday school, seems to be routine and mechanical 
and does not effect lives. Real personal evangelism on the 
part of the consecrated workers will help to deepen the 
spiritual lives of the careless and indifferent. Until more of 
the church people live Christlike lives during the week we 
will continue to have social evils.” 

“In some churches courses are given in preparation for 
marriage. I think more of these courses should be given 
in more churches.” 

Interestingly enough also we find that the problem of war 
is mentioned only once in eighteen reports. Irresponsibility 
of youth is mentioned six times, corrupt politics, juvenile 
delinquency, economic maladjustment five times each. 

Finally we quote a rather startling observation that was 
made when the incapability of ministers was selected as 
one of the outstanding social problems of the day. 


In Praise of Pastors 

“Ministers are the world’s greatest social workers. In- 
capability in this great profession means a grave decline or 
relapse in Christianity and our Church. It often appears that 
today’s crop of ministers is not exactly the ‘cream of the 
crop.’ This can be explained only by a lack of allure and 
interest in this great beneficial profession. Why should the 
better young men—men who would add vigor to the min- 
istry—not desire to enter this profession which yields great 


rewards? Evidently our Church has failed in part of its 


work and our church workers have not succeeded in in- 
spiring enthusiasm and eagerness for church work in our 
young people. 

“We need good, well-educated ministers in every Lutheran 
pulpit. Then no one and no nation could stop the work of 
the Church. Examination would prove that the heads of our 
Lutheran Church have educated themselves far beyond the 
point reached in a theological seminary. Let us endeavor 
to raise the standards of our schools for ministers and to 
raise the requirements for the ministry. Certainly that is the 
one way to make sure that every minister is fully capable 
to undertake such difficult work.” 


In Conclusion 

Make what alibi or criticism you will of all or any of the 
above, we are convinced that we are far from the facts in 
the case when we accuse our young people of indifference, 
or of lack of interest in the Church. On the contrary we are 
persuaded that in these young people the Church has her 
greatest asset. We thank God and take courage. But we 
must also meet their challenge to a vital interest in social 
issues and the Christian solution of the social problems of 
their day and ours. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Religious Riots in Rangoon Continue to harass Burma. 
They began last July when some Buddhist priests discovered 
unflattering remarks about Buddha and Buddhism in a 
Moslem book which had been printed seven years before, 
and was reprinted five years later. Evidently these Buddhists, 
like many Americans, did not read books, but a few extracts 
from the book, distributed in popular pamphlet form, 
eventually fell into their hands. This raised the rumpus, 
which began with an indignation meeting in the Shwe 
Dagon temple, and culminated in a rowdy procession through 
the main bazaars of Rangoon. Whoever looked like a 
Mohammedan was attacked and soundly trounced; many 
were severely injured, and all public operations were par- 
alyzed. After order was partially restored, the All-Burma 
Muslim Society protested the violence visited upon the 
Moslems, but also apologized for the phrases that insulted 
the Burmese Buddhists. The Muslim Society asserted, 
strangely enough, that criticisms of other religious faiths 
(for instance, “infidel dog”) were contrary to the teachings 
of the Koran, and of Mohammedan practice. Nevertheless, 
resentment among the Burmese increased steadily, and has 
spread throughout Burma. Recently the rioting has re- 
curred with renewed vigor, and the Governor has had to 
declare a state of emergency, with largely increased police 
powers, to keep the situation under control. 


Whatever Its Shortcomings in Our Ears, the reverent tes- 
timony of Rabbi Isserman, of Florida, is doubly worth atten- 
tion. Speaking before the Sunday Club in Chicago, he said: 
“Only in a land of freedom and democracy is it possible for 
me to say that as a Jew I am proud of Jesus. Therein lie 
the beauty and grandeur of America—that I can stand here 
today in a service of worship, and speak before Christians 
what I feel about Jesus. In these days of godless dictators, 
the church and synagogue cannot afford the luxury of quar- 
reling. Jesus carried on in His life and teachings the 
prophetic heritage of the synagogue. Let the church and 
synagogue interpret the life of Jesus as they will, but let 
them unite in the religion of Jesus. His religion was the faith 
in one God, a religion of love and justice, of peace and broth- 
erhood, of noble prayer. It is the spiritual property and 
legacy of both Jew and Christian. Every Jew should be 
grateful to Jesus. If it had not been for Him, who knows 
what the fate of Israel would have been?” 


After the Soviets Had Taken Their Census of 1937, they 
were greatly embarrassed by the character of the answers 
to the questions concerning religious allegiances. Instead of 
a registered clean sweep for godlessness, there were so 
many who had recorded religious convictions that the Soviet 
authorities were constrained to suppress the results and 
then explain that “enemies of the people” had invaded the 
census staff and vitiated the purpose and poll of that par- 
ticular inquiry. However, some of the results that found the 
light of day revealed that one-third of the city population, 
and about two-thirds in the rural districts had not yet broken 
with religion. The census blanks already prepared for use 
in the census to begin January 1939 will contain no ques- 
tions concerning religious adherences. Who would have 
thought the Soviet authorities would show lack of nerve? 


The Rumanian Government Seems Unwittingly to have 
done the complacency of the Orthodox State Church a 
serious disservice. At the close of the World War the gov- 
ernment inaugurated a generous policy of education, which 
erected school buildings in the most remote sections of the 
land. A reading generation has taken the place of the old 
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universal illiteracy, and quickened minds have been asking 
questions—of all things!—about the Bible and religion. Of 
course, the Orthodox hierarchy has seen to it that the people 
should be supplied with priests. But a most embarrassing 
situation has revealed itselfi—the ordinary priest cannot ex- 
plain the Scriptures or answer the questions of his eager 
parishioners. The poor men are confused because their legal 
obligation comprises only the saying of masses on stated 
occasions and the caring for the baptisms, weddings and 
funerals of their congregations. In their disappointment 
over the unsatisfactory answers of their priests, many of 
the peasants have been uniting with Protestant groups. 
That accounts for the restrictions, recently noted here, laid 
upon these alien groups of missioners. Bible study, in groups 
gathering in cottages and village halls, has become quite 
popular. The British Bible Society reports large sales of the 
Scriptures to the Rumanian peasants in their own tongue. 
The days of the Poor Men of Lyons and the Poor Priests of 
Wyclif have come again, but in another land. 


Whether He wants it or Not, the title of “Mahatma” is 
now Officially ascribed to Gandhi. It has been his for many 
years in the hearts and on the lips of all classes of his people, 
as an expression of their reverence for him. Some time ago, 
however, Gandhi refused the reverence, partly because of 
his humility but also largely because those who reverenced 
his person paid little heed to his teaching. But now, out of 
the very structure he did so much to erect, the order has 
come; and, it is hard to see how the honor bestowed by the 
people’s self-directed body can be further avoided. In other 
words, Prime Minister of the Congress Government of the 
Central Provinces of India, Pandit Ravishankar Shukla, has 
virtually decreed that hereafter Gandhi shall bear the title. 
The Prime Minister issued an order in which he referred 
to “Mahatma Gandhi.” Whether he wants it or not, it is 
still his. 


If Mussolini is Anxious to Recapture the ancient glories of 
the Roman empire, he should promptly recall his most re- 
cent race legislation. When Paul, the Jew, was in the “pro- 
tective custody” of the Roman guard because of the hos- 
tility of his people, their usual “third degree” procedure of 
scourging was not visited upon him because, said the cen- 
turion when Paul had reminded him of his rights, “this man 
is a Roman citizen.” In that action the Rome of that day 
honored herself, not only by recognizing the rights and 
dignities of her citizens, but also by giving respect and 
obedience to her own laws. Rome would have been poor 
and weak indeed without the service and devotion of other 
races within her borders. It is a matter of record that the 
downfall of Rome was delayed for more than a century by 
the valor of barbarians under the direction of devoted lead- 
ers of alien blood. Totalitarian tyrants degrade themselves 
and their states when they persecute and destroy those 
whose ancestors enriched for centuries the land of their 
birth and love. Just now, Mussolini, for one, should remem- 
ber the preface he wrote for his book, “John Huss,” pub- 
lished before the World War: “As I prepare this little 
volume for printing, I cherish the hope that it may arouse 
in the minds of its readers a hatred of every form of spiritual 
and secular tyranny.” 


The Moslem’s Call to Prayer is now to be heard in Canada. 
A Mohammedan mosque, with rounded dome patterned after 
the structures familiar in Arabia and Turkey, will house the 
devotees of Islam residing in Edmonton, Alberta. A muezzin 
will sound his cry of mingled glory to God and Mohammed 
from the minaret that towers above the dome. Only one 
change in ritual will be allowed. Canada’s climate will not 
permit worshipers to leave their shoes at the door so that 
they may enter reverently with bare feet. It will be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient observance if the faithful remove their 
overshoes before entering the mosque. 
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PERMANENTLY IMPRESSIVE 


Women Visitors Report on U. L. C. A. Convention Proceedings 


Women are not a part of our Church convention in that 
they carry any responsibility for its planning or its conduct. 
They have never voted nor expressed opinions on the many 
challenging problems which are the concern of a Church 
convention. The sessions might well be conducted without 
their presence at all. But whether they “count” in any sense 
other than numerically as they crowd the balcony, this 
listening crowd becomes at times not merely a curious “‘visit- 
ing gallery” but a deeply thinking and a vitally concerned 
group. The delegates upon whom they look down from the 
gallery become not only so many “chosen men”—young or 
old—but keen minds and souls bent on planning wisely the 
principles and policies to guide us in our Church life. 

When we were asked by the editor of THe LutTHeran for 
some opinions or reactions from a woman’s point of view, 
we decided to solicit comments from several women who 
were present representing different interests and different 
sections of the Church. For several of those who shared 
their opinions with us, this was the first Church convention 
it was their privilege to attend. 


The Church’s Leaders Seen and Heard 

“As a woman attending her first convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, I have followed the sessions 
with a deep appreciation of the opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the leaders of our Church. I have de- 
rived something from listening to them that will put their 
Christian personality into every article or report that I 
shall read hereafter. 

“To watch my Church in action has awakened in me a 
deeper pride in its heritage and a greater confidence in its 
value to the world of today. I have a longing to identify 
myself more closely with our Church and become a more 
effective channel in its spreading of the Kingdom of Christ.” 

* * * * * 

“The observant woman found at this convention that the 
work of the numerous departments of the Whole Program 
of the Whole Church was summarized, its scope extended 
and clarified. 

“She was convinced, as she listened to the able presenta- 
tions, appeals and discussions made by the men and women 
of the various Boards and in the many departments, that 
those persons have freely given of their best, and through 
such giving have accomplished much. 

“To the woman interested and active in church work, the 
sessions were—not so much revealing, as they were re- 
assuring that she has a great responsibility, as well as a 
strategic position and far-reaching influence. 

“To her, this convention is another challenge to keep her- 
self informed and to continue to stand ready and willing 
to serve her Church through its varied program.” 


Sessions Interesting 
A woman who has probably attended most, if not all the 
conventions, made a list of factors which made a~special 
impression upon her this time. Among them are the full 
attendance at all sessions; the lively discussions; the fre- 
quent close votes; the evidence of arduous committee work; 
the absence of some outstanding former leaders; the un- 
usually attractive displays; the hearing by the convention of 
the two directing Sisters of the Deaconess Motherhouses; 
the spirited singing of the convention; and the meeting of 
so many of the mission-minded women of our Church. 
* * * * * 
Another visitor gives these as the impressions uppermost 
in her mind: 


“The extensiveness, as well as the intensiveness, of the 
work of our United Lutheran Church in America. 

“The skill with which our president, Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
handled the intricacies of parliamentary law and guided 
the convention in its deliberations. 

“Despite the milling crowds in the lobbies and the ex- 
hibits while sessions were being held, the attentiveness and 
seriousness of the hosts of delegates in the Convention Hall 
to the questions at issue. 

“The independence of thought manifested. Few of the 
delegates were willing to accept any report without discus- 
sion and debate, moving some to flights of oratory. 

“The apparent willingness of a number of delegates to 
postpone action on important matters to another convention 
by reference back to committees of the issues at hand. 

“The feeling of pride in and gratitude for our United 
Lutheran Church in America, which during twenty years 
of its amalgamation and conservative growth has laid the 
foundation for a progressive future.” 


Taking the Convention Home 
A happy-faced little woman paused at the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society table and said, “I have been having the 
most wonderful time here, and I want to share it with the 
women back home. We are so few and so far away that all 
these ‘big’ people are just names to us. Have you any free 
leaflets? We get such nice ones in the program packets and 


I make scrap books out of them.” 


After such a heart-warming opening, the education sec- 
retary of course offered her not only free material but 
anything she had which would help to make the people 
present real. 

The enthusiastic little woman was used to sharing, for 
she told how once when frying chicken for harvest hands 
she decided that the next time the missionary society met 
at her home she would fry chicken for them and after the 
program take the society down to the creek for a picnic 
supper. She explained that she was the wife of a layman 
from one of the distant synods. 

Next day she appeared with a new scrap book in which 
she had pasted some of the leaflets given her. “Would you 
just write your name on this page,” she asked the secretary, 


“and if you would just add a short message?” 


Mementos of all the delightful events arranged by the 
women of Baltimore had gone into the book with signatures 
of people she had met. A picture of a missionary was pasted 
on a page with leaflets explaining the work of the mission. 
Signatures of the officers of the Women’s Missionary Society 
present had a separate page. 

The appeal of her smiling eyes made everyone she ap- 
proached eager to help her complete her book. 

* * * * * 

“The convention at Baltimore was the most satisfactory I 
have yet attended from the woman’s viewpoint,” writes Mrs. 
Anonymous. “There was no discussion of the vexatious 
woman question; just a carefully considered decision of the 


‘Committee on Adjudication. There was a dignified presen- 


tation of the report of the Women’s Missionary Society. I 
recall an introductory speech and a response which covered 
three times the minutes allotted to the report. 

“At Savannah, a pastor queried, ‘How did you feel over 
the discussion this morning?’ ‘Amused,’ I answered. ‘Well, 
I considered it an insult to my mother and my wife.’ 

“Columbus left me sick at heart. At length, however, the 
women are accepted as human beings entitled to a respect- 
ful hearing.” © 
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DO YOUR CHILDREN PRAY? 


The Question Brought Surprising Answers at a Dinner Table Discussion 
By Nettie K. Hur_Burt, North Canton, Ohio 


It wAs an intimate little group about a dinner table—a 
woman who had spent forty years as a missionary in Burma, a 
musician, a private secretary, a writer, a woman pastor of 
a Methodist church, a teacher and several mothers. Some- 
one related the incident occurring in a certain church where 
the young people asked to have Personality Night, as they 
do in Hi-Y. The objective of Personality Night seems to be 
to learn the deficiencies of each personality with a view 
to building up the weak spots. The pastor of this group had 
his doubts as to the wisdom of such a procedure, but he 
yielded to persuasion. Each person in turn takes his place 
before the assembled group and the entire group passes 
before him, each one telling him what he thinks is wrong 
with his personality. When the pastor’s turn to take the 
anxious seat came, this is what he heard: “Reverend So 
and So, your prayers are too long.” “Reverend—, I don’t 
like the way you pray. You don’t leave anything to God’s 
imagination. You pray too long.” At this a girl who stood 
next in line, defended hotly, “He does not. You should hear 
Reverend Blank pray.” The minister in question admits he 
has rethought his prayers since this experience. 

The discussion turned to youth and its clearness of vision, 
and someone asked the question: “Do your children pray?” 
The answers were vivid and worth repeating. 


DONE BUT NOT TALKED ABOUT 


The pastor in the group, a woman of colorful personality 
and an Irish wit, said she asked her fifteen-year-old son’s 
intimates one day why they never talked about God in their 
conversations. She heard them discussing sports, politics, 
news, etc., but never heard the name of God mentioned. 
Her son’s answer was that they didn’t want to be called 
“goody-goods,” but that they often thought about God. 
Another said there were as many ideas about God as there 
were fellows in the room, and it would end in a row if they 
started such a discussion. One lad before leaving vol- 
unteered the information that the boys really did talk of 
God more than they realized. 


Well, the ball had commenced to roll. This same woman 
told how her daughter Bernice, a lovely girl of twelve, re- 
marked to her one day, “Mother, when you like anybody 
especially much, like I do Miss Ames (her teacher), do you 
ever keep hoping way down inside, while she’s talking to 
you, that God will do something especially nice for her? 
Well, Mother, I often do that, and every time I do, some- 
thing does happen. Yesterday I did that while she was talk- 
ing to me, and today when we got our valentines, hers 
were nicer than any in the school and she got a bunch of 
real violets, too.” 

Isn’t such an experience a sure indication that children 
do pray and pray perfectly? 


A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD’S FEARS 


One of the mothers in the group related an experience’ 


with her seven-year-old son. She had gone into his room 
to hear his bedtime prayer. He used part of the “Prayer of 
Faith” which is as follows: 
“God is my help in every need, 
God does my every hunger feed. 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day.” 
As she was bidding him good-night, he asked wistfully, 
“And Mother—?” 


“Yes, dear,” she answered absently. 

“Oh, never mind, Mother, you wouldn’t be interested.” 

Plunged suddenly into awareness of her little son’s need, 
she said, “But Arthur, I am interested in your experiences. 
What has happened?” 

“Well, Mother,” he said, “I just wanted to tell you I had 
been saying that prayer all day long today because some- 
thing had happened at school and I was afraid.” 


SICK CLASSMATE’S NEED 


Another woman related this experience: Her son’s class-— 
mate, Herbert Brown, had been desperately ill for many 
months. Throughout his illness, prayer had been used to 
uphold the doctor’s hands, but the day came when doctors 
and nurses realized that he had only a few hours to live. 

In their extremity the Browns called upon their friends, 
and in that hour many prayers were made for Herbert’s 
recovery. : 

It happened that in one home two boys were present when 
the call came. Turning to her sons, the mother said, “They 
say Herbert cannot live. Now we believe that man’s ex- 
tremity is often God’s opportunity. We believe that God 
lives in us and renews and recreates our lives. Let us pray 
that His Presence will restore Herbert’s life.” Each one went 
to his own room. When he returned, the ordinary round 
of the day’s duties was resumed without comment. 

And in a little hospital room, a boy who had lain in coma 
for many days, awoke and asked for his mother. Seeing 
her, he sank back into restful sleep. 

The doctors said a miracle had been wrought. Herbert 
was restored to health and resumed his work at school. 

These same two boys use what they call “The Magic 
Words” whenever some special good happens to them. They 
gratefully say, in their hearts, “Father, I thank You.” 
Taught that it is a despicable thing to go to God always 
with their troubles and forget to thank Him for their joys, 
“The Magic Words” have formed a habit in the groove of 
thinking. 

PRAYERS OF REMEMBRANCE 


The mother of two beautiful daughters in the teen age 
volunteered this glimpse into the heart of their home. She 
said she had been ill after the second daughter was born, 
and daughter number one had gotten into the habit of 
going to her daddy at bedtime to say her prayers. Daddy 
listened to the prayers, and then dad and daughter together 
sang a rollicking folk song. And now when the daughters 
are grown girls they still go to their father with their bed- 
time prayers. The evening before, he had retired earlier 
than usual, and his daughters curled upon each arm, as he 
lay in bed. “Let’s say our prayers together tonight, Sis,” 
said Jean, “because I’ve still got to curl my hair.” The 
young voices lowered reverently, then a burst of song, and 
the ditty learned in childhood intoned by their father’s deep 
bass was heard. 


FOR A TEACHER 


In a certain city the head of the boy’s work in the Y. M. 
C. A. was sent to the hospital for a very serious operation. 
The day set for the surgery, his Y. M. C. A. boys went to 
their high school superintendent asking that they might be 
excused from classes from ten to eleven. Inquiring why 
such a request was made, the superintendent was told that 
their chief was being operated upon at that time and they 
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wanted to spend the hour in prayer. Football coaches are 
not remembered for their softness of heart, yet when Coach 
Evans walked into that room, where half a hundred boys 
sat in perfect quiet without a teacher, and questioned them 
as to the reason, he was silenced by a lifted hand and told 
it was a prayer service for their chief. The coach, eyes 
blinded by tears, turned away. 

Are you interested in the splendid recovery made by 
their leader! 


“OUR DAILY BREAD” 


The Lord’s Prayer was being studied in a certain class of 
sophomore girls. After “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
the teacher pointed out that, as necessary as bread seemed 
to be, Jesus had not asked for it until near the middle of 
the prayer. One of the girls said, “It’s like His own first 
temptation, isn’t it, refusing to put things first?” 

When “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us” was reached, the teacher remarked: 
“There’s a catch in that sentence. Do you see that we dare 
not hope for forgiveness from God until we are ready to 
forgive those who injure us?” She illustrated by telling 
them the parable of the Kingdom of Heaven being like a 
certain king who had a servant owing him ten thousand 
talents. Inasmuch as the servant was not able to pay, the 
king commanded that he and all his household be sold, and 
payment be made. The servant pleaded for time and he 
would pay the debt. The king, moved with compassion, for- 
gave the entire debt. 

But that servant went out and found a fellow servant 
who owed him a few pence, and took him by the throat, 
saying, “Pay what thou owest.” His fellow servant pleaded, 
saying, “Have patience with me and I will pay thee.” But 
he would not, and cast him into prison. So when the servants 
of the king saw what was done, they were sorry and told 
the king all they had seen. 

Then the king called that wicked servant and cast him 
into the dungeon, saying, “Thou wicked servant. I forgave 
thee all that debt; should you not have forgiven your fellow 
servant, even as I forgave you?” 

When the teacher finished the story, the same girl who 
had commented at first, remarked, “I think if we really for- 
give others, when we turn to God for our own forgiveness, 
He will through us forgive the others also.” 


TREASURE MAPPING 


Rod had graduated from high school. All during those 
four years he had dreamed of a scientific course in the 


university, but the L. D. (late depression) had scrapped ~ 


his dream. 

One summer Sunday evening, as Rod attended a youth 
meeting held high on a hillside, the leader, a keen young 
attorney, spoke on the subject, “All Things Are Possible.” 
He pointed out that prayer was not the “overcoming of God’s 
reluctance, but our taking hold of God’s highest willingness.” 
He pointed out several unique ways of this actual “Taking 
Hold.” He called one of these methods, “Pictorial Praying” 
or “Treasure Mapping.” He told of Gade, the Danish com- 
poser, who determined to become a composer by the time 
he was twenty years old. To keep his determination before 
him, Gade made a placard with the words, “Twenty Years” 
and hung it in his room where he could see it the first thing 
in the morning and the last thing at night. Before Gade was 
twenty years old, his overture, “Ossian,” had been pub- 
lished. 

Example after example of boys and girls who had actually 
aceomplished their desires by this method followed. Rod 
aa remembered the little rhyme the leader had used: 

“You can treasure map for wisdom, 
You can treasure map for wealth, 
You can treasure map for friendship, 
You can treasure map for health. 
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\Picture out your heart’s desire, 
Turn to God and it is true 

If with all your heart you seek it, 
It will surely come to you.” 

Rod left the meeting with jarring emotions. “Silly, it was, 
to put pictures of what you wanted on a card board, and 
then acknowledge God as the giver and expect it to come 
to pass.’ 

It did seem silly, yet those words, “If with all your heart,” 
came burning back into his brain. “With all his heart’— 
of course he wanted to go to the university with all his 
heart! “Oh, well”— 

There was a good picture of the university Rod had hoped 
to attend in the paper the following day. Rod grinned. 
Here was a beginning for that “Treasure Map” thing. Almost 
against his will, he cut out the picture. Still only partly 
convinced, he found a small picture of the face of Jesus 
which he had always admired. These he pasted upon his 
desk pad, and under the central picture, wrote, “With God 
All Things Are Possible.” Subsequent pictures of himself 
in athletic activities and in the glee club followed. Then 
came a picture of the head of the chemistry department. 
The words “Courage,” “Faith,” “Health,” “Joy,” and 
“I Work Wholeheartedly” were added. Over the entire pad 
appeared the legend, “I permit God to guide me into my 
highest good.” Morning and night Rod studied his treasure 
map. He thought of it during the long hours in the factory. 

There are many interesting phases in this story of Rod’s 
honest experiment in “Treasure Mapping.” It is interesting 
to note how much money Rod saved from his factory earn- 
ings, of the bonus that came (as out of the sky), to his 
father, and of Rod’s matriculating in the university with 
the possibility of a full four years before him. 

The evening Rod had heard of “Treasure Mapping,” the 
leader had mentioned a little book, “It Works.” From his 
memory of the book, the leader derived the idea that all 
our wholesome desires are God-given. It is our job then, 
to co-operate with God in bringing these desires to pass. 
The method set forth was simple. Into a notebook write 
your desires. Also write into the book your acknowledg- 
ment that in and through God all these things are possible. 
Look at those desires morning, noon and night. Think of 
them often, but never talk of them to anyone, as talking 
vitiates power. “It works.” 

A young woman in the same youth group decided to give 
this method a trial. The things she wrote down and vis- 
ualized and prayed for were qualities of character lacking 
in her personality; and as the months went by, a new and 
radiant personality emerged. 

“Props” you say? Of course, but these are the methods of 
youth. The time will come when props will no longer be 
necessary; when the heart will be turned to obey the inner 
voice. 


THE GLORY OF AUTUMN 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Tue loveliness of summer scarce had fled 
From leafy terrace and from garden fair, 
When all the watching world became aware 
Of greater splendor o’er the landscape shed, 
For autumn came in scarlet and in red, 

With golden banners, rich beyond compare, 
Displayed throughout the forests everywhere, 
And silver haze around the mountains spread. 
The beauty of these weeks of autumntide, 
With all the land in richest splendor clad, 
And druid trees arrayed in living gold, 

Should, teach the soul that life is glorified 

As age comes on, silent, serene, and glad, 
And days of matchless loveliness unfold. 
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TRIBUTES OF ESTEEM 


Peruars you have noticed in the news section of recent 
issues of Tae LUTHERAN the numerous “anniversary services” 
that have occurred in congregations of the U. L. C. A. A 
few of them indicate long years of service. We have a grow- 
ing list of parishes that were established a century and more 
ago and a few that can write two hundred plus, if they 
refer to their age. And when diamond, golden and silver 
jubilees are noted, there are literally hundreds of congre- 
gations entitled to the honor. 

Recognition of clergymen’s pastorates vies in frequency 
with the commemoration of congregational dates of found- 
ing, but of course the period of time marked is measured by 
decades. But the “trend” among us Lutherans is toward long 
terms of service. What the average is, we have not learned, 
but a few men enjoy the distinction of remaining in the 
parish to which they went at ordination until they enter 
into the Church Triumphant. Probably the record of the 
late G. U. Wenner, for more than sixty years pastor of 
Christ Church, New York, will continue pre-eminent for a 
long time. There are, however, several “instances” of pas- 
tors who have had forty years in the church to which they 
were first called and who are so vitally a part of its activities 
as to be deemed separable only by death. Such relationships 
are beautiful to contemplate. They bear witness to the de- 
velopment of faith, hope and love among members of the 
congregation of believers that are “fruits of the Spirit” and 
evidence of regeneration. 

It is interesting to note from the Epistle lesson for next 
Sunday (November 13) what St. Paul deemed worthy of 
grateful remembrance when he wrote to his fellow believers 
in Christ at Philippi in Greece. He traced the traits of char- 
acter on account of which he esteemed them to Gospel- 
formed ties that made them brethren. Nor was he cynical 
as to the perpetuation of their love for one another, “being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” 

While of course the completion of our Lord’s commission 
to preach the Gospel is general rather than local and indi- 
vidual, there is abundant evidence of the blessings that come 
to faithful workers in parishes. One may properly’ discern 
the divine will in the obvious frequency of anniversary cele- 
brations by the congregations and pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church. They constitute emphasis on the stability 
of the institutions which are’ required to found, establish 
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and extend the Kingdom of God on earth. The perpetuation 
of the Church is reflected from the unchangeableness of the 
Gospel and the everlastingness of citizenship in the Kingdom 
of heaven. When earthly regimes are in a state of flux, and 
when secular institutions appear, change, vanish and are 
replaced to the bewilderment of the men and women to 
whom they are of concern, then the Church becomes more 
visible by contrast. The fellowship in Christ, based on the 
Gospel and growing from the blessing He bestows upon it, 
continues year after year, decade after decade. Its enduring 
qualities invite the celebrations of anniversaries, and its 
blessings make such occasions festivals of rejoicing. 


THE SCALES OF JUSTICE 


PERHAPS we are venturing beyond the line that bounds 
editorial propriety in suggesting that something unchangeably 
applicable to human affairs led to the statue which is the 
usual representative of justice. We are thinking of the 
figure of a woman, her eyes bandaged and holding in one 
hand a balance. The import of the balance is, we believe, 
the requirement of punishment to atone for crime, of repara- 
tion to restore ill-gotten gains and of suffering to indicate 
the disturbance of equity. The statue is familiar to most of 
us as the adornment and symbol of the places where the 
judiciary department of government functions. There causes 
are presented and argued before judges and juries to deter- 
mine the degree of their accord with laws and principles of 
equity. Thus organic society provides the substitute for pri- 
vate and individual judgment and penalties. 

But there are realms of judgment that are not within the 
jurisdiction of the highest of earthly courts of justice. This 
is sometimes due to a stubborn refusal on the part of those 
concerned in a controversy to submit their cause to a decision 
in equity. Or “the people” may be the victims of conditions 
and movements that are beyond their control. A system of 
caste, or a status of slavery, or a state of war that has re- 
sulted from the ambitions of leaders, or the errors of rulers 
brings causes and situations that are unjust but for whose 
adjustment no tribunal for judgment with penalties exists. 

But that conclusion is incorrect. There is a higher court 
of justice which in due time exercises authority. It was to 
this ultimate refuge of the oppressed that President Lincoln 
referred when in 1865 he called the long years of the Civil 
War the penalty for the disregard of human rights. There 
is, sooner or later, the judgment of God for the righting of 
wrongs. To this all must submit. 

To a degree not equaled since 1860, the great issues of 
justice now among the nations deal with human values. 
The settlement of them by governmental adjustments made 
by diplomats may or may not be in accord with righteous- 
ness as man’s Maker sees it. It is generally agreed that the 
treaty of Versailles was so permeated with principles of 
vengeance as to prove impossible of continued application: 
it was manifestly repugnant to God to whom great masses 
of people appealed for refuge. The manipulations of ter- 
ritory under the title of Mandates were not based on sound 
ethical principles. The articles in this and next week’s issues 
in which it is revealed that Palestine was sold twice, each 
time to a different party, is a specific instance of the dis- 
regard to which God will not permit justice to stay blinded. 

One realizes that the individual does not count for very 
much in the sinning of nations and in the administration of 
‘justice. The Jew who is dispossessed, the Arab whose land- 
lord in Syria has sold his property in Galilee to a Jew, the 
Sudeten or the. Russian peasant do the suffering “for a 
while,” although they may never have heard of Balfour or 
of Lawrence of Arabia, or of Duce, Fuehrer, or Premier. 

But not forever! The time comes when the God of nations 
is the God of eternity. It is then that the scales of justice, 
tempered no doubt with mercy, take the humbler folk into 
account’ and deliver them. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Havine spent our youth on a farm and being thus deprived 
of that early and intimate acquaintance with the muse of 
poetry that would develop in us a deep appreciation of 
rhythmic contributions to THE LuTHERAN, we fear we oft- 
times return poems that merit transmission to our readers. 
Certainly some papers publish verses that do not appeal to 
us at all. For example, a couplet we would have rejected 
states: 

“The night was filled with music 
and the grass was filled with dew.” 


Now we would maintain that there is a gross lack of logic 
exhibited in that statement. If the writer had announced that 
the night was filled with moisture, then one would expect the 
grass to be full of dew;—if, however, the temperature was 
conducive to the condensation of water and also if the wind 
was not blowing at a rate that would disturb its accumula- 
tion on the blades of grass to produce a state of wetness. 
To none of these phenomena is music even an indirect con- 
tributor. Yet when we innocently turn on our radio we 
hear a love-sick tenor caroling: 


“The night was filled with music 
And the grass was filled with dew.” 


Here also, in our opinion, is an illustration of the careless 
thinking of some poets who thus create an atmosphere of 
suspicion in which all followers of the muse suffer. 


Widespread Spiritual Undernourishment 

WHEN ouR Board of Education’s report was under con- 
sideration at the recent Baltimore Convention, Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss of Fort Wayne, Indiana, spoke in behalf of religion 
in education and pointed to the disastrous effects that will 
follow the complete secularization of higher education. 
Among other declarations he said: “The greatest enemy of 
Christianity is the godless professor.” The remark has been 
widely quoted in both the religious and secular press and 
generally approved. Among church papers we saw only one 
that seemed willing to put revealed truth in jeopardy in 
order to give college teachers that utter independence of 
regard for their obligations that is called academic freedom. 

Unfortunately for the faith of the next generation of youth, 
the alarm that exists among the leaders of most of the de- 
nominations in the United States is not shared by the rank 
and file of the people. Not only our U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education but the similar agencies of practically every 
community of believers in the land is appealing to their 
constituencies for the patronage in terms of men and money 
that will enable the church-related colleges to maintain 
faculties and equipment adequate for their tasks. The peo- 
ple withhold the money which their leaders show is needed, 
which their representatives in determining annual budgets 
admit should be available, and which constitutes the basis of 
true ownership in distinction from endowments by the dead 
or control by a favored few. 

The means employed by secularism to displace the in- 
fluence of religion with its materialist and nationalist philos- 
ophies is in America taxation. Under the plea of elevating 
the levels of culture and of granting equality of privilege to 
all that desire higher education, tax-supported colleges and 
universities are destroying institutions that insist on so com- 
bining spiritual, mental and physical training as to insure 
access to worship, fellowship in Christ and a Christian 
philosophy of life. Expensive but non-essential attractions 
are now increasingly the magnet of state-supported schools. 
Since a charge for tuition is not made, education at a tax- 
supported institution seems cheap, but when the taxes and 
extras are audited, they are not economical. When the ef- 
fects of inoculating young people with dangerous “isms” are 
included, such schools are inestimably expensive. 


It is almost beyond belief that a citizenry considered so 
keen in discernment as the people of the United States con- 
sider themselves to be should permit themselves to drift 
into secularism at the rate the Americans seem to be going. 
Were only the Lutherans at fault, we might explain it as 
the present phase of submission to the civil power. (Is sub- 
mission ever the alibi for indifference and complacency?) 
But:the churches that have generally been widest awake to 
the protection of their interests are apparently unconscious 
of the invasion of their field. And Russia got away with 
the slogan: “Religion is the opiate of the people.” What a 
lie! Secularism and political scheming anaesthetize them. 
You ask how? We recall a story about a man who explained 
the lump on his head by stating that he had gotten it from 
an operation for appendicitis. “They ran out of ether,” he 
declared. 


Radio’s “Too Much” 


WE PERSONALLY were not tuned in on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System when a pseudo news story reported an at- 
tack on a New Jersey town, delivered by sky riders whose 
home field is the planet Mars. Also we were not hooked 
up with the N. B. C. ventriloquist performance of the same 
hour and day. We were at church, listening, as it happens, 
to an interesting and profitable discourse concerning a period 
in the life of St. Paul. We comment in passing that regard 
for the third commandment would seriously lessen the ded- 
ication of the hours of Sunday evening to advertisements of 
canned foods, proprietary medicines, cigarettes and similar 
marketable commodities that ought to find weekdays enough. 
With the schools, books, journals, radios, and movies, to 
which the United States points with pride, there should 
not be the credulity that was shown over wide areas of the 
North American continent. Of all the famous hoaxes known 
to us, this one has a place near the top. Whether we get 
any social benefit from the broadcast or not remains to be 
seen. 

We suggest, first of all, that the response of thousands of 
people indicated a condition of the public mind that is far 
from healthful. It made literally visible an expectation not 
only of the visitation of another war, but of the slaughter 
of hosts of innocent people whose first warning is to be an 
explosion of shrapnel and a flood of murderous gas. No 
greater indictment of our times can be framed, we believe, 
than acceptance of the possibility of an undeclared war by 
which an aggressor aims at: conquest by a ruthless attack 
on the civil population of the land invaded. For such 
dastardly tactics, and to such complete disregard of the 
simplest dictates of humanitarianism, there should be an ap- 
proval of annihilation. If the panic on October 30 was of 
any practical value it could be found in making us thought- 
ful of the need of adequate equipment for defense and vig- 
ilant readiness to repel any attack from any source. And 
toward unscrupulous military strategy there should be a 
combination of nations and severe punishment of the leaders 
of the attacking forces. 


Too Many “Horror Exhibits” 

We suggest also that the dramatic presentation of fictitious 
deeds of cruelty and crime forms too great a percentage of 
radio non-musical performances. The person who staged 
the panic-causing drama on October 30 is no doubt sin- 
cerely surprised by the criticisms that have been heaped 
upon him. After all, the difference between his and other 
“blood and thunder” radio dramas was merely one of degree. 
He wrote lines that carried a bit more vividmess of horror 
than the customary gang or mystery plot. The reaction to 
it was rapid and intense, whereas less startling delineations 
work slowly yet surely and quite as distinctively. We need 
a better type of radio drama. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“HEAVEN AND EARTH SHALL PASS 
AWAY, BUT MY WORDS SHALL 
NOT PASS AWAY.” 


What perfect assurance. Let us hold fast 
to these words at this time, when there is 
such a rising up to put them to naught. 


LORD, Thy Word abideth, 
And our footsteps guideth; 
Who its truth believeth 
Light and joy receiveth. 


When our foes are near us, 
Then Thy Word doth cheer us, 
Word of consolation, 

Message of salvation. 


When the storms are o’er us, 
And dark clouds before us, 
Then its light directeth, 

And our way protecteth. 


Who can tell the pleasure, 
Who recount the treasure, 
By Thy Word imparted 
To the simple-hearted? 


Word of mercy, giving 
Succor to the living; 

Word of life supplying 
Comfort to the dying! 


O that we, discerning 
Its most holy learning, 
Lord, may love and fear Thee, 
Evermore be near Thee! 
Henry Williams Baker. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
Born November 10, 1483 
By Merritt Lodge Gregg 


LuTuHER’s initiation into the Augustinian 
Order took place in the middle of Sep- 
tember 1505. He was led into the chapel, 
where the prior of the monastery sat on 
the steps of the altar. As was the custom 
for each candidate, he prostrated himself 
upon the floor and listened to the prior’s 
long recital of the privations, the poverty, 
the fastings and the labor that he must 
expect, and the vigils and the vows that 
he must keep. Luther replied that with 
God’s help and as far as human strength 
could fulfill them he would meet the re- 
quirements. After a benediction by the 
prior and a hymn by the brotherhood to 
St. Augustine, the patron saint of the or- 
der, he arose to have his head shaved and 
to be clothed in a monk’s dress, such as 
the cowl and the scapular. During fur- 
ther prayers he cast himself in a crucifix 
attitude before the high altar. 

After salutations from the prior and the 
monks of the monastery, he went to the 
cell assigned to him. The place was nine 
by six feet in size. It was unheated. The 
door must never be locked; any member 
of the order might come in to him at any 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


moment. He must never take off his 
scapular, day or night, or stay in his cell 
bareheaded. The only furniture was a 
chair and a tiny table. His bed was a sack 
of straw with woolen covers. The win- 
dows looked out upon the graves of de- 
ceased members, reminding him of the 
brevity of life. He must make no noise; 
he must not speak; his personal prayers 
were to be silent ones. Ordinary talking 
was not allowed; communications were to 
be made by signs. Laughter was forbidden. 
He must be ready to go to prayers in the 
chapel at any hour, night or day. Confes- 
sions were to be made at least twice a 
week, and any offending member must 
be punished before the whole assembly of 
the brotherhood. He must perform any 
labor that was assigned to him and do his 
share of begging food from house to house 
for the tables of the monastery. 

To obtain merit sufficient to make him 
acceptable before God, Luther resolved to 
outdo all others. Accordingly he swept the 
walks, scrubbed the floors, washed the 
filthiest vessels, and begged provisions, 
going through the streets with a sack on 
his back. He also afflicted his body to 
such an extent that more than once he 
was found prostrate on the floor of his 
cell in a state of unconsciousness. But the 
duties and the drudgeries and the self- 
inflicted punishments of his convent life 
did not bring to his heart the spiritual 
peace which he sought. Frequently he 
used to cry, “I am a lost man!” All this 
time he thought of God as a stern Judge 
Who demanded for the justification of man 
a righteousness too difficult for him to 
attain. He felt that he was no nearer to 
forgiveness and holiness than before he 
entered the convent. This miserable con- 
dition of mind increased until his counte- 
nance became pale and haggard and his 
body wasted away to a mere shadow. 

But this night of darkness was soon to 
pass away. Daybreak came to Luther’s 
soul after someone gave him a copy of 
the Bible, which he read eagerly. He 
received further light when the vicar-gen- 
eral of the Augustinians visited the con= 
vent and talked with him. Luther wailed 
bitterly: “It is in vain that I make prom- 
ises to God. Sin is always too strong for 
me. Oh, my sin, my sin, my sin!” 

To this good old Doctor Staupitz re- 
plied: “You have an altogether wrong 
idea of Christ. In Him is not terror, but 
comfort. Cease from self and look to Jesus. 
Look to His wounds, to the blood which 
He shed for you. If you are a real sinner, 
take Him as a real Saviour. Depending 
upon Christ alone you are justified, and 
not by trusting in your own good works.” 

These instructions were so helpful that 
afterward Luther used to say, “Through 
him the light of the gospel first pene- 
trated the darkness of my heart.” 

He continued studying the Scriptures, 
particularly the Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans. A quotation from the latter, 
“The just shall live by faith,” seemed to 
him to be the very gate of heaven. 


Through a conversation with a believ- 
ing comrade the full daylight of the gos- 
pel broke upon him, Hearing Luther re- 
peat the words, “I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins,” the old monk commented: 
“Ah, you must not only believe that 
David’s or Peter’s sins are forgiven; the 
devils believe that. You must believe that 
your sins are forgiven. Not on the ground 
of any righteousness of your own, but of 
the righteousness which is of God through 
faith in Christ.” 

From that moment Luther renounced all 
thought of meriting salvation through any- 
thing good that he might do. He began to 
think of God as the Almighty Father, 
waiting with outstretched hands to wel- 
come him. By faith he threw himself into 
the embrace of the forgiving love of God 
assured to Him by the death and the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus Christ. He be- 
lieved himself to be forgiven. “It was as 
though I had found the door of paradise 
wide open,” he said joyfully. “God gives 
everything man trustfully receives.” Hence- 
forth to him salvation was not something 
to be earned painfully, but something to 
be accepted thankfully as the free gift of 
God’s grace.—Young People. 


WHERE LILIES BLOOM 


THEY LIE in France where lilies bloom, 
Those flowers pale that guard each tomb 
Are saintly souls that smiling stand 
Close by them in that martyred land, 


And mutely there the long night-shadows 
creep 

From quiet hills to mourn for those who 
sleep, 

While o’er them through the dusk go 
silently— 

The grieving clouds that slowly drift to 
sea, 


And lately round them moaned the winter 
wind, 
Whose voice, lamenting, sounds so coldly 


? 
Yet in their faith those waiting hearts 
abide 
The time when turns forever that false 
tide. : 


In France they lie where lilies bloom, 
Those flowers fair for them made room, 
Not vainly placed the crosses stand, 
Within that brave and stricken land. 
Their honor lives, their love endures, 
Their noble death the right assures, 
For they shall have their hearts’ desire— 
They, who unflinchingly braved the fire, 
Across the fields their eyes at last shall see, 
Through clouds and mist the hosts of 
Victory. —Selected. 


Tue Aztecs used chocolate-beans for 
money, and only the upper classes were 
permitted to drink chocolate. 
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SELMA’S MISTAKE 


By Janet Allen Bryan 
(Concluded from last week) 


“ANIMAL crackers,” she murmured, hold- 
ing fast to this excellent “alibi”—but Mc- 
Gowan’s grocery department was in the 
basement, and Selma caught the first 
elevator possible—which certainly was not 
going down! 

’ “Second—” droned the operator, “haats 
—ladies’ haats and wraaps.” 

Literally pushed out, Selma cast an 
eager eye about her—a fascinating scene, 
truly, and as she gazed, a saleswoman 
said smoothly—“Anything for you, Miss?” 

“Oh—just a moment,” begged Selma, 
slipping off her hat. 

Minutes passed: it was time for Benny’s 
noon milk; Della in climbing up to the 
driver’s seat, had a fall and wept copiously. 
Then she began to finger the door handle, 
while Benny wailed in his turn. 

It could not have been by any strength 
of the tiny fingers, but by reason of Selma’s 
haste in slamming the door—but the catch 
on the right side suddenly yielded, nearly 
throwing the little explorer to the side- 
walk, and with a squeal of joy Della found 
her prison open! 

“Tum on, Benny,” she lisped, “we do 
home”—and she turned cautiously to let 
herself down, backward, to the running 
board. 

Disaster, swift and sure, would have 
followed the other baby’s attempt to de- 
scend, but a catastrophe of another type 
was at hand. 

A startled, angry exclamation sounded, 
as the unseeing crowd hurried past, and 
a shabby, harassed-looking woman with 
a pile of coarse linen on her arm, came to 
a halt beside the car. 

“Benny!” she cried, “an’ howiver do you 
an’ the Smith kid be here, an’ no one to 
mind ye, at all—” 

Mrs. Patton, who worked in a cheap 
restaurant off Main Street, was hurrying 
back from a trip to the laundry after 
clean linen, and when the baby saw his 
mother, his fretful wail changed into a 
roar. The excited woman took in the 
situation at a glance. 

“So this is ther’ great nurse’y busi- 
ness!” she flared, talking to herself, as 
she grabbed a child under each arm, “per- 
tendin’ to be carin’ fr ’em f’r us, an’ 
leavin’ ’em like this, the poor childer, 
while they shops—it’s a mercy they 
weren’t kilt!” 

Off she marched, deposited her linen, 
and took the children straight back—not 
to the Nursery, alas! but to her own dirty 
little room, where a neighbor’s child of 
the ripe age of seven, was induced to 
“mind” them, promising to give them some 
of the canned corn on the stove and a 
banana. 

And Selma? The fifteen minutes spent 
in McGowan’s passed in a flash—but the 
honking of a car horn below arrested her 
in the midst of her absorption. 

“TI must go!” she cried—“save that green 
hat—I’m afraid that’s the traffic officer 
honking for me—” and catching up her 
own hat, she ran. 

The sidewalk reached, her suspicions 
were verified. A little group had gathered 
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A HYMN FOR AIRMEN 
By May Rowland 
Gob oF THE shining hosts that range on 


high, 
Lord of the seraphs serving day and 
night, 
Hear us for these our squadrons of the 
sky, 
And give to them the shelter of Thy 
might. 
Thine are the arrows of the storm-cloud’s 
breath, 
Thine, too, the temper of the zephyr 
still; 
Take in Thy keeping those who, facing 
death, 


Bravely go forth to do a nation’s will. 


High in the trackless space that paves 


Thy throne, 
Claim by Thy love these souls in 
danger’s thrall; 
Be Thou their Pilot through the great 
unknown, 


Then shall they mount as eagles and 
not fall—The Epworth Herald. 


about the machine, the officer was blowing 
steadily and the car was empty! 

One step took her to the door. “W— 
what is it? Yes, it’s my car—but where 
are the children?” 

“That’s just it, Miss,” Captain Green said 
grimly, “somebody just notified me that 
a woman came by, two minutes ago, and 
swiped the children out o’ this here car.” 
Selma turned so white that the woman 
who had reported to Captain Green caught 
at her arm. 

“Tt all happened so quickly,” she said, 
“T had just noticed a child climbing out 
of the door, and the next second I saw a 
woman stop: I supposed she owned the 
ear, as she grabbed the children and went 
on. Then I saw she’d left the door swing- 
ing wide open—and I began to think it 
strange—” 

Selma’s shaking knees almost failed her: 
a few breathless sentences she got out 
ending with the urgent question— 

“Which way did she go?” 

The officer took charge, summoning a 
subordinate to accompany the distracted 
girl as they scoured the street in the in- 
dicated direction—but with no success. 

“Tll try the Nursery next,” she gasped, 
trying to hope the children had been re- 
turned. But Mrs. Macklin’s face was the 
hardest thing she had to meet: anxiety and 
reproach mingled in her words. 

“You left ’em alone in the car, and went 
shopping? No—I haven’t heard a word! 
Oh, what shall we do, if harm has come 
to them. Poor little Benny!” 

Visions of kidnapping horrors flashed on 
the two and so unnerved them that Officer 
Helms put in his oar: 

“Next thing, ladies, is to go to the homes 
of these kids and see what’s to be found 
out there.” 

Selma sprang to the wheel: “Yes, yes— 
we'll let you know at once, Mrs. Macklin.” 

“It means the ruin of our work,” 
mourned the matron, thinking of Mrs. 
Patton’s recently conquered hostility. 

But all such considerations were lost 


ai 


sight of, to Selma, in the overwhelming 
relief of finding the children safe, when 
No. 2 Dennis Street was reached. 

Mrs. Patton had gone back to her work, 
but Janie Moore, aged seven, was just 
about to feed the two, as arranged. 

Selma’s tears ran down her face as she 
hugged the babies—‘Oh, Della! Oh, 
Benny!” she cried, “did you think I had 
deserted you?” 

“Were’s our an’mal c’ackers?” 
Della hungrily. 

“Come right back to the Nursery with 
me,” Selma said eagerly, “and you shall 
have ice cream from the drug store.” 

But the officer interposed. “I don’t think 
you'd best take ’em, Miss. You see—” he 
hesitated, “the mother of one of ’em found 
em, as you may say, deserted, and she put 
’em here—you’d better not upset her plan, 
Miss.” 

Selma’s face burned. “All right,’ she 
agreed humbly, “will you go by the Nurs- 
ery and explain to Mrs. Macklin—tell her 
I’m staying here to see Mrs. Patton when 
she gets back.” 

The young policeman cast a look of re- 
newed respect at the girl—he knew the 
courage it took to face an irate woman. 

“Janie,” Selma went on rapidly, “I'll 
get milk and soup from the corner in two 
minutes—don’t give ’em corn and ba- 
nanas!” 

Selma never forgot that day: she man- 
aged a decent meal for the children and 
herself, sent Janie home, put Della and 
Ben to sleep, cleaned the neglected place 


asked 


‘as well as she could, and finally sat down 


beside the sleeping youngsters. 

She never heard the door open; she 
never saw the fierce look on Mrs. Patton’s 
face soften, as she took in the sleeping 
children, and the exhausted girl, asleep 
beside them. The mother surveyed the 
room, then she bent over Benny. At her 
movement, Selma roused—sprang up, be- 
wildered, and then, on seeing Mrs. Patton, 
sank back, dry lipped. 

“Hev you bin here all day?” asked the 
older woman. 

Selma nodded. “I couldn’t go till I’d 
seen you,” she said, “and told you how 
bitterly sorry I am for what happened. It 
was all my own selfishness and thought- 
lessness—I was unfaithful to my trust, and 
all because I wanted to get one of those 
trashy hats at McGowan’s—I’d go bare- 
headed all year to show how ashamed I 
am—and Mrs. Patton, all I want to say to 
you is, don’t blame the Nursery for my 
mistake!” 

The tears were overflowing by this 
time, and the rather hard-faced woman 
beside her was moved by them; she put 
an awkward hand on the girl’s shoulder. 
“There! there! thin—niver mind so much!” 
she said, “the childer is safe, an’ you an’ 
me understands one anither. No I won't 
hold it agin the Nursery—and Benny can 
go back tomorrow, Miss.”—The Way. 


SMILES 


Praying SaFeE. Teacher—“Johnny, why 
does Missouri stand at the head in mule- 
raising in the United States?” 

Johnny—‘Because the other end is 
dangerous.” 
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The Preservation of Human Life 
Human Life a Gift of God to Be Treasured and Cherished 
By EARL F. RAHN, Philadelphia 
Exodus 20: 13; Matthew 5: 21-26, 38-42 
Sunday School Lesson for November 13 


THE PROTECTION of human life is a duty 
that rests upon the state, the church, and 
the individual. The right of the individual 
to be safeguarded is a civil, social, and 
religious obligation of society. The whole 
fabric of any civilization is weakened or 
strengthened in proportion as respect for 
human life is lightly regarded or highly 
prized. The columns of the daily press 
reveal a dangerous callousness toward the 
snuffing out of life in our own day. Crimes 
of passion, conspiracy and greed that re- 
sult in the taking of human life are start- 
ling revelations of the disregard in which 
life is held by great numbers of our peo- 
ple. The toll of life taken by the auto- 
mobile and our system of modern in- 
dustry, whether directly or indirectly, re- 
flect the same hardness of heart that Jesus 
found in His day.’’The ruthless destruc- 
tion of life in modern warfare is another 
manifestation of the same spirit. 

As teeming millions throng the earth’s 
surface today and by their very numbers 
bring new social problems to be solved, 
life, because of its spread over the in- 
habitable portions of the world sometimes 
seems to be a cheap thing. This is no new 
idea. Slavery, mercenary armies, wars of 
aggression, tyrannical governments, and 
the exercise of despotic power over life 
and death testify to the lack of respect 
for the life of the individual in every age 
of man’s history. The Bible teaches a dif- 
ferent conception of life. There we learn 
that life is the gift of God, that it is 
sacred, and as such, is subject to His will. 


Murder Forbidden 


Murder is an ugly word. It strikes a 
chill within us. It was clearly forbidden 
by the commandment, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” The taking of life was a common 
event in Moses’ day. He had seen the un- 
warranted slaying of his own people in 
Egypt. His own existence was dependent 
upon his escape from the edict of Pharaoh 
that demanded the death of every Israelite 
boy at birth. Israel was surrounded by 
nations that held life thus cheaply. It was 
therefore a great moral and religious ad- 
vance which the Law demanded of them. 

The respect for human life commanded 
by this Law has penetrated our modern 
civilization to a marked degree in spite of 
violations that may be so easily cited. 
Among Christians and among the peoples 
influenced by Christian teaching the actual 
taking of human life is the rare exception 
in the course of ordinary daily living. 
The duel, the feud, and the settlement of 
personal differences by violence belong to 
a day that no longer exists. 

Respect for human life means more than 
withholding the hands of violence. In this 
matter Jesus had profound and significant 
words for us. We hear again His familiar 
admonition, “But I say unto you.” Jesus’ 
hearers, as most of us, accepted the com- 


mand to refrain from killing. They recog- 
nized its validity and the necessity for-it as 
we do. But then as now, anger, hatred, 
and contempt for fellow human beings 
ran rife in the hearts of men. And these 
are the seeds of murder. These are the 
spiritual violations of this law. 

If life is the gift of God, then we, the 
common possessors of this gift, dare not 
despise any person. Causeless anger, 
bitter enmity and hatred, disdainful pride 
have no place in the Christian life and 
dare not be nourished in the Christian 
heart. Injured vanity and misunderstand- 
ing too often thus mar human relations 
and cause untold agony and sorrow. The 
caustic word may sink its barb deep with- 
in the heart and wound the spirit. The 
unkind act, premeditated or spontaneous, 
may leave a wound raw and gaping. Even 
the deliberate ignoring of our fellowman 
may leave a scar that long remains evident. 


Worship and Reconciliation 


Such personal animosity was rebuked by 
Jesus in no uncertain terms. It embitters 
life and it mars the relation between God 
and the worshiper. Jesus said, “Leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” Recon- 
ciliation is often difficult and often in- 
volves humiliation on our part. It is only 
in the light of the eternal values of the 
Gospel that we are enabled to make this 
a definite principle in our lives. 

Evidence of this very natural human 
feeling of animosity, that has been aroused 
in countless ways in human fellowship, 
is on every hand in the world and is found 
to some extent among the followers of 
Jesus. In the light of the great reconcilia- 
tion that God through Christ has offered 
unto us we should seek reconciliation 
among ourselves. God did not count the 
cost in reconciling us unto Himself. That 
was the Cross. Shall we count the cost? 

It is incumbent upon Christian brethren, 
members of the household of faith to dwell 
together in amity and fellowship. How 
otherwise can they testify to the world 
that they are the disciples of Jesus? He 
said that there was one sign by which 
men should know that we are His dis- 
ciples, that we have love for each other. 


Good for Evil 


Revenge is one of the most natural 
traits of human nature. No one wants to 
be put upon. No one wants to be taken 
advantage of. “An eye for an eye, and a 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


The Fifth Commandment. Exodus 20: 13. 
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tooth for a tooth.” It is an age-old prin- 
ciple of life in the human and animal 
realm. Long ago the Word of God re- 
vealed that it is not a spiritual law. 
“Vengeance is mine. I will repay,’ saith 
the Lord.” The Word of God gave the 
promise that we do not need to seek re- 
venge for actions that we may be com- 
pelled to endure, for wrongs that we may 
have to suffer. God in His overruling 
Providence cares for His children and we 
may safely leave the issue to Him. There 
is no place for acts of revenge in the spir- 
itual life. Do not return evil for evil. 

Further than that Jesus teaches that we 
shall endure evil. He gave us the perfect 
example of the endurance of evil. When 
men mocked Him and jeered at Him and 
bore false witness against Him, He uttered 
no word. When He was scourged and spit 
upon and crowned with painful thorns, 
His hand was never lifted in reprisal. 
When an angry mob with swords and 
staves came to seize Him, He went with- 
out a struggle, baffling them with His 
readiness to endure the Cross. Shall we 
then endure no hardship in our human 
relationships? When our words and deeds 
are misunderstood and misinterpreted, 
when our motives are questioned, when 
we are persecuted and reviled and falsely 
accused shall we not endure these evils? 
Jesus said that there was blessing in such 
endurance, if done for His sake. Resist 
not evil. 

There is but one way to overcome evil 
that we may not be overcome. To return 
evil for evil will destroy us. To resist 
evil with evil will but breed animosity 
and lead only to bitterness, hatred, and 
anger. Hatred can only be overcome by 
love, evil by goodness, animosity by good 
will. Our way must be the way of the 
Cross, the way of good for evil. 


Love for Enemies 


The highest interpretation of the teach- 
ing of this commandment is found in the 
admonition to love our enemies and to 
pray for them that despitefully use us. 
This is the full measure of forgiveness 
that we can show to those who injure us. 
When men and nations once learn to do 
good to their enemies, to visit them with 
blessing and not with destruction, to show 
mercy and not revenge we shall enter a 
new era of human history. 

The ideal thus set forth is the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. It must ever be 
the ideal of human relations for the Church 
and for the Christian. Upon the holding 
to this ideal depends our progress toward 
peace among nations of the world and es- 
tablishment of humane justice among men. 

The Apostle Paul admonished the early 
church to live peaceably with all men so 
far as that was possible. Peaceable re- 
lations among men are as necessary today 
as they were then. Each generation should 
find this possible to an ever greater de- 
gree as we grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. This means 
that we must love our neighbor as Jesus 
loved us, forgetful of self, of selfish de- 
sires, of pride and vanity. Then we shall 
not only refrain from the destruction of 
life but we shall give ourselves to its 
preservation. We shall cherish and treas- 
ure it as a precious gift of God. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MAKING GOOD IN 
CO-OPERATION 


NEHEMIAH 4: 15-18 
The Writer Interviews Himself 


Every place I go I hear the same song 
—“Give us co-operation!” In church 
meetings, in community movements, in 
societies and fraternities, in political 
parties, in national affairs and, indeed, in 
promotion of a united world, the cry is 
for more co-operation! I have been 
taught that Jesus laid His emphasis on 
the individual. Is the modern emphasis 
on co-operation overdone? 


No, wE may tire of the word co-opera- 
tion, but that which it means is just as 
fundamental to a better Luther League as 
to a better world. It means to work to- 
gether. If you have been taught that Jesus 
laid emphasis on the individual, you have 
been well taught. But in changing the 
individual from the inside, from the heart, 
Jesus sought to make him fit for human 
brotherhood. Jesus did not seek to take 
His followers out of the world, but to 
adjust their relationships with the rest of 
the world in which they lived. In redeem- 
ing the individual Jesus produced a social 
being. It is entirely Christian to lay em- 
phasis on co-operation. 

We often note that Jesus did not do 
much organizing. There is little in com- 
mon between the simple organization of 
the apostles and the highly intricate or- 
ganization of the modern church. It may 
be we have overdone organization in our 
times. But Jesus did organize. He did 
have a treasurer. He did send out the 
disciples in orderly fashion, two by two. 
He did lay the foundation for the church 
which would be more fully organized by 
Paul, his associates and successors in later 
years. The Sermon on the Mount is full 
of pleas for co-operation. 


We have a Scripture lesson from Nehe- 
miah. How does that apply to the sub- 
ject of co-operation? 


Nehemiah was leading in the recon- 
struction of the walls of Jerusalem. The 
military powers in the neighborhood did 
not want a strong Jerusalem. Nehemiah 
did not weaken under their threats, but 
organized to meet them. Servants and 
masters were to work together after a 
definite plan. Half the servants carried 
weapons and the other half did the re- 
building. All the workmen bore arms. 
Back of them were the rulers, armed for 
battle. Since the walls were long and the 
people comparatively few, trumpeters were 
stationed at various places along the wall, 
and at sign of attack a trumpet blast would 
bring warriors to the defense. 

Many other references from the Bible 
would do as well to illustrate the need of 
co-operation. Can you think of some? 
There is no’team play possible without 
co-operation. Football depends on the 


same tactics that Nehemiah employed. 
Every fellow has his place. Every fellow 
plays for all. Some are defensive primarily 
and others are offensive. But all are ex- 
pected to work together wherever they 
are needed most. There is also a field 
general whose orders they are to follow. 
Less brilliant players welded together into 
one self-forgetting team will defeat the 
self-seeking stars every time. 


Is it necessary to have a dictator in 
order to have efficient organization? It 
would seem so from the example of 
Europe. Even a democratic nation yields 
to a dictatorship in time of war. Is it 
different with church organization? Do 
we not need strong leadership for ef- 
ficiency? 


Certainly strong leadership is needed 
for efficient organization. But the word 
strong needs definition. If you mean 
physically strong and imply that force is 
necessary for securing co-operation, I 
must differ with you. Force will work up 
to a certain point, but then it is bound to 
fail. Spiritual forces are sure to win in 
the end. The spirit of a real man rebels 
against dictatorship. If that spirit is dulled 
by fear, it will still burst forth some day 
into flaming rebellion like a smoldering 
fire. Dictatorships depend on secret police, 
on ruthless punishment, on censored news, 
on marching armies, and on many other 
methods used by fear to quell the liberties 
of men. Dictatorship does produce efficient 
organization, but it costs too much in the 
price of bartered liberties. 

The strong leadership we need in na- 
tional life or in church life finds its 
strength in a different source. It must be 
wise, tactful, unselfish, attractive, con- 
tagious, and untiring. Think of the best 
leadership you have had in your own local 
League. Of course, dependence on force 
is out of the question in a church or- 
ganization, though I have known some 
scout troops and children’s organizations 
where the leader did not hesitate to use 
it. But in a group like the League the 
best leader is anything but a dictator. He 
secures his ends, he is not soft about his 
plans and programs, but his methods are 
persuasive and backed by his own con- 
secrated efforts. The methods of the dic- 
tator destroy more than they build. 


Co-operation evidently is a word suited 
to democracy and not to dictatorship. 
But is democracy ever efficient? Can we 
really trust the membership of an or- 
ganization to decide what should be done 
and then get it done? 


The weakness of democracy is that the 
majority is not always right. But it is 
safest to permit the majority to rule unless 
some fundamental right of the minority is 
at stake. However, the leader is an im- 
portant factor in the decisions that are 
made. He must use-his persuasion -for 
what he believes is right. Democracy be- 


comes efficient when representatives are 
granted rights of leadership. A Luther 
League exercises its democratic rights 
when it elects a president. It must give 
him large powers and follow where he 
leads. Co-operation requires leadership. 
The good leader will submit all important 
questions for the discussion of the whole 
membership. He will guide them in their 
discussion and help them to their con- 
clusions. But when the decision is made, 
the final test of co-operation comes: Will 
all work together? 


Evidently loyalty to the organization or 
to its purposes or to its leadership is 
essential to co-operation! I suppose this 
is what we call patriotism in national life. 
If we love our country well enough, we 
will bury our personal likes and dislikes 
for the sake of co-operation. But there 
are many conflicting loyalties in church 
life. Is there any one loyalty powerful 
enough to secure co-operation in the 
church? 


Jesus Christ is the supreme loyalty of 
the Christian. Not even the organizations 
that bear His name should ever get be- 
tween us and Him. I have seen church 
people almost fighting mad as they have 
sought to secure advantage for the par- 
ticular organization to which they belong. 
Jealousy clouds the vision and warps the 
judgment. A true Christian will say, “I 
give my allegiance to this organization, 
only so long as I believe it best serves 
Jesus Christ.” A very fine example of 
Christian loyalty has recently been of- 
fered in the work of our Church with chil: 
dren. The Women’s Missionary Society 
and the Luther League have both been 
doing splendid work with children. In 
years gone by there was much irritation 
in some sections where these two or- 
ganizations were at work. The spirit of 
co-operation has been growing: year by 
year till now “The Children of the Church” 
will center the loyalty of the whole 
Church. Co-operation does mean that we 
have to give up something. But what we 
gain is immeasurably greater. 

It was a paradox when Paul spoke of the 
love of Christ as constraining him. Love 
really does not constrain. We think of the 
exercise of force when we use the word 
constrain. Force is the opposite of love. 
If we say that love constrains, we mean 
that something stronger than force has 
taken hold of us. When we love Christ 
enough, nothing can hold us back, nothing 
can restrain us from giving our best to 
His service. Christ is the focal point of 
our co-operation. When every organiza- 
tion in the church, every pastor with his 
people, every officer of every synod, every 
Christian, will face toward Christ in love 
and obedience, then all will be facing one 
way, all will be one in hope and purpose, 
and all will be united in co-operation. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date,-November 20. 

Next. topic, “Our Own Synod.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A PRACTICAL MATTER 
Adamsville, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 


In our United Lutheran Church we have 
quite a number of publications. We have 
Tue Lutueran as the “official” organ of the 
Church as a whole. Then we have a num- 
ber of special publications of the several 
boards and agencies of the Church, each in 
its particular field. 

Every one of these publications is seek- 
ing, and is deserving of, a larger number 
of readers among the members of our 
churches. We believe each one of them is 
as good as any similar periodical on the 
market, 

One of the major aims of these publica- 
tions is to disseminate information to our 
people, and to bring instructive and in- 
spirational articles to them. They seek to 
present the whole program of the whole 
Church to every member, and thus to 
help that member to know and to do his 
part in that program. 

However, the publication of many jour- 
nals to set forth one program is incon- 
sistent. And the multiplicity of publica- 
tions defeats the very purpose of their 
publication because it diminishes the num- 
ber of readers of each. 

How many families of the United Lu- 
theran Church receive all these period- 
icals? How many of those who receive 
Tue LUTHERAN also receive two or more of 
the others? Or even one of the others? 
To get right down to small numbers, how 
many of the editors of these publications 
read all of them? I believe it to be useless 
to expect the members of our churches to 
subscribe for all of them. There are too 
many, and with that multiplicity it is not 
possible to increase largely the number 
of subscribers of any of them. 

We are faced, then, with a practical 
matter which makes very difficult any im- 
provement. We are not only asked to help 
to secure more subscribers for THE Lu- 
THERAN. We are confronted with many ap- 
peals from all these publications to push 
all of them. The Foreign Mission Board 
asks us to have the Sunday schools secure 
club subscriptions for Foreign Missionary; 
the Parish and Church School Board em- 
phatically urges that every teacher and 
officer of the Sunday school be furnished 
The Parish School magazine. It is almost 
a necessity for every member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society to receive the 
Lutheran Woman's Work. The Luther 
League is also anxious that more Leaguers 
get the Review, etc., etc. 

What we contend, then, is that under 
the present system there is bound to be a 
paucity of results with all the urging for 
more subscribers. When we are told, 
“Your people ought to receive this paper,” 
we believe it, but we also believe the 
ought belongs to someone else in addition 
to us and our members. It belongs to the 
publishers of these papers. When they 
combine their efforts into one official paper, 
we can then go to our people and tell 
them, “This is our Church paper; it gives 
complete coverage concerning the news 
and work of our Church, and of every 


branch of activity in our own congrega- 
tion.” 

If everyone who now reads THE Lv- 
THERAN could also receive within the covers 
of THe LuTHERAN in successive weeks the 
excellent materials in the other publica- 
tions how much richer he would be in 
total of information and inspiration! Since 
Tue LuTHERAN is a weekly and the others 
are monthlies, it could be arranged to in- 
clude the materials of one of the monthlies 
in one week’s issue of THE LUTHERAN, and 
of the other monthlies in successive issues. 
Thus, in one week’s issue we should re- 
ceive the regular articles of THe LuTHERAN 
plus the contents of one of the other 
periodicals. Each issue of Tue LUTHERAN 
could be designated according to the spe- 
cial contents of that week, as Missionary 
number, Parish School number, Luther 
League number, and so forth. We believe 
this not only to be feasible, but we believe 
it would be a valuable contribution to the 
causes represented by the special period- 
icals, and to the Church at large. 

Sincerely, 
K. J. BisHop. 


TO MY BETTERMENT 


The Candid Impressions of a Layman 
Attending His First U. L. C. A. 
Convention 


I am ONLY a plain, fervent Lutheran lay- 
man coming from a small city in Penn- 
sylvania. Born, baptized, confirmed and 
reared a Lutheran in a Lutheran center, I 
married a Lutheran and have two Lu- 
theran boys, one a Lutheran clergyman. 

With this background to start with, is 
it any wonder that I should for years have 
cherished a desire to attend, as a delegate, 
a Lutheran convention? I served my ap- 
prenticeship by first attending a few con- 
ferences and district synodical meetings. 

As a boy I heard matters of the old 
regime discussed by four delegates in my 
father’s house when the Conference met 
here. The son of one of these delegates 
installed a fine organ at the Baltimore 
Convention for the use of the gathering. 

Now, in 1938 at Baltimore, where for 
some months I was employed and where 
I have many kindred and quite a few 
friends, I sat as a delegate from my own 
synod and voted, dozed, listened and sang, 
as we all did. 

The very hall had been converted into 
a place of assembly that had all the at- 
mosphere of a chapel as well as the ap- 
purtenances. The devotional spirit, coupled 
with the inspired singing and fervid re- 
sponses, manifested at the daily devotions, 
was a source of inspiration to me. 

To engage in the devotions at each ses- 
sion, to see the dignity and fairness of a 
Christian gentleman so ably presiding— 
to hear the splendid committee reports— 
to be wide-eyed and open-eared, to see the 
gestures and hear the heated verbal quips 
of the speakers in debate—to learn again 
the fine points of parliamentary law—to 
vote for officers and board members—to 
listen patiently to an impassioned the- 
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ological discourse on the Church’s stand, 
that ultimately, by vote, led to a clear- 
cut statement regarding our spiritual po- 
sition—to appreciate the words of wel- 
come extended to us by local personages 
and bodies—to see in person our broad- 
casting celebrities—to speak to some of 
the “Light for Today” authors—to hear a 
very eminent divine publicly declare that 
his deaconess was a better Christian than 
he is, to participate with 500 others in the 
Holy Communion—to realize the deep love 
for the Church and hopes and prayers 
for its spiritual success—to feel the deep 
spiritual significance of it all—to sense the 
presence of the Master in all the above, 
has left me full of a renewed Lutheranism 
and greater desire to participate in the 
future success of the Church. 

It has made me a better Lutheran; but 
if it has not made me a better Christian, 
my attendance was in vain. E.S. F. 

York, Pa. 


ARTICLE APPRECIATED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

THE issue of THE LurHeran for October 
5, 1938, has just come to me and I hasten 
to thank you for the article entitled, 
“Among Delegates to Madras.” Mrs. 
Bechtolt has done a very fine job and I 
congratulate you and her on it. 

It is this kind of co-operation on the 
part of the religious press that puts heart 
into the person who is attempting to do 
the kind of thing we have undertaken 
through the Madras News Service. I want 
you to know that we fully appreciate it. 

E. K. Hicpon, 
Director of Publicity. 


DR. DORN WRITES 


About Hollywood Pre-Viewed 
Pictures 


1. Too Hot to Handle. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Portraying vividly the dan- 
gerous and exciting events in the life 
of the newsreel cameramen. Filled with 
unbelievable thrills. Excellent por- 
trayals by Clark Gable, Myrna Loy 
and a large and notable cast. The title 
is unfortunate. Mature. 


2. You Can't Take It with You. Colum- 
bia. A play where laughter and ab- 
surdity play around the realities of 
life. Behind the humor lie flashes of 
spiritual insight. Excellently cast and 
acted. A picture for everybody. Family. 

3. The Texans. Paramount. A story of a 
man’s courage against great odds. It 
deals with the blazing of the Chisholm 
trail, from Texas to the rail head in 
Kansas of the 60’s when carpet-bag- 
gers were ripe in the South. Family. 

4, Little Miss Broadway. 20th Century- 
Fox. From an orphanage to success 
on Broadway scattering sunshine upon 
all she meets. Played by Shirley 
Temple. Family. 

5. My Bill. Warner Brothers. A simply 
presented, well-acted drama in which 
a small boy defends his extravagant 
mother from family criticism. Almost 
appealing. Family. 
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WALL SERVICE AT BALTIMORE 


Lobbies to the Convention Hall Used by Boards to Display 
Work in Their Charge 


One of the eye-catching and thought- 
arresting features of the recent conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was the use several of the Boards 
made of the walls of the lobbies to the 
auditorium in which the delegates and 
visitors gathered. The walls were occupied 
and made eloquent in the narration of the 
activities carried on for the Church and 
by the Church in many ways and places. 
Some of the “displays” were in the form 
of merchandise. The Board of Publication 
made use of a room, the walls of which 
were equipped with shelves and tables on 
which books and other printed materials 
could be found. This enabled the Board, 
first of all, to show what it handles, but 
incidentally, a good many sales were con- 
summated. The India Lace Department of 
the Women’s Missionary Society had an 
eye-arresting display of the wares re- 
ceived from India women and placed on 
sale. Here also one could buy as well as 
observe. . 


A Serial Story 


The Board of Education introduced a 
display which consisted of thirty-four 
panels and which literally lined one of 
the back walls of the convention audi- 
torium. Thirty-two of the series were fur- 
nished through an arrangement made by 
Executive Secretary Gould Wickey, who 
secured the exhibit from the Church So- 
ciety for College Work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The chapters, if one 
may so refer to its divisions, subdivided 
into three main parts and dealt with: (1) 
The Deficiency and Destructiveness of 
Education without Christianity. (2) How 
the Church is Meeting the Situation. (3) 
The Great Influence of Education on the 
Future; What is Done in the Colleges of 
the Nation and the Program of the Church. 

An observer of the display found him- 
self looking at what might be described 
as a series of wall charts. THe LUTHERAN 
has available a description of these which 
was prepared by the Rev. Roger G. Im- 
hoff, who is Director of Public Relations 
for Carthage College at Carthage, Ill. 
Through Mr. Imhoff the reader can see 
first the struggle of Christianity to ad- 
vance amid a wilderness of secularization. 
The ideas of Europe and Asia and of 
America are contrasted. The first is en- 
gaged in giving its youth ideas of war; 
the American youth has the opportunities 
of athletics, intellectual training, science, 
recreation, and political “isms.” Mr. Imhoff 
writes: “Statistics, accompanied by pic- 
tures, prove two facts of American his- 
tory: first, that colleges have become secu- 
larized and, second, that colleges have 
grown. In 1890 there were 121,942 students 
in college; in 1937 collegiate enrollment 
showed 1,275,000. Fifty years ago college 
education was available for the more 
privileged classes. Now either by direct 
attendance or through home extension, ad- 
vanced training is possible for a very 
large portion of the youth of the country.” 

Under the heading, “Departure from Re- 


ligion,” Mr. Imhoff reports that the display 
indicates five reasons for the departure 
from religion which is observed among 
many college students. These five are: (1) 
the knowledge given is not integrated, 
(2) adequate goals for living are not furn- 
ished, (3) this generation has a haunting 
feeling of insecurity and unrest, (4) it is 
abysmally ignorant of Christianity, and 
(5) true philosophies are not inculcated. 
It is intimated that students come to secu- 
larized institutions of higher education 
asking for bread but receiving the equiva- 
lent of stones in the form of uplift lec- 
tures, economics, dances, and discussions, 
when what they need is worship. 


A Vicious Circle 


To meet the problems and demands of 
the times the Church college finds itself 
with insufficient resources and many times 
falls into a vicious circle in that lack of 
resources lessens its attractiveness to stu- 
dents and cripples its ability to educate 
them, and this in turn reduces the confi- 
dence of those responsible for the equip- 
ment of the institution and thereby ren- 
ders more difficult the gathering of more 
resources. 

It is at this point in the series that the 
contributions distinctively supplied by in- 
stitutions of the United Lutheran Church 
appear upon the walls. Gathered by the 
Rev. Dr. C. P. Harry from Carthage, Get- 
tysburg, Hartwick, Lenoir Rhyne, Marion, 
Midland, Muhlenberg, Newberry, Roanoke, 
Susquehanna, Thiel, Wagner, and Wit- 
tenberg colleges and Gettysburg, Hamma, 
Maywood, Philadelphia, Southern, West- 
ern, Northwestern, Saskatoon, and Water- 
loo theological seminaries, they indicate the 
resources of the United Lutheran Church 
invested in the education of its youth. In 
these institutions, to which the Board 
of Education’s secretaries are welcomed, 
picked men have been assigned as student 
pastors and a definite program of service 
has been developed. The ultimate objec- 
tive of all of the work is to use religion 
as an absolutely needed factor in charac- 
ter building. The Church, through the 
secretaries of the Board of Education and 
through campus pastors, forms contacts 
with the students, reeommends convenient 
places for worship, aids in guiding the 
young people during and after their edu- 
cational course. In a word, the Church 
through the Board of Education, makes 
itself the servant of their interest at the 
period of life which is occupied by at- 
tendance at college. 

The survey’s last chapter was historical 
in its implications. It portrayed the col- 
lege as the true birthplace of revival, then 
as the stage intermediate to departure 
from the shelter of the home and entrance 
into the busy life of the world. 


Has your church ordered extra copies 
of THe Lutueran’s Twentieth Anniversary 
Issue? If not, the order should be sent 
today in order to be on time. 
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New Christmas Service and 
Pageant for the Sunday School 


ADVENT 


By EDWARD K. ROGERS 


A complete program with familiar hymns, 
service, prayers, Scripture reading, and pag- 
eant to be presented by the Sunday school. 
Hymns are also provided for the Primary 
department. The pageant consists of nine 
scenes which lead our thoughts through 
Messianic prophecy, the birth of Jesus, and 
the place of Jesus in the home today. It 
may be produced with simplicity in the 
church or with much preparation in a par- 
ish hall. There is a large amount of Biblical 
material in the text of the pageant. There 
are eighteen characters but these may be 
increased if so desired, or decreased by hav- 
ing some persons represent two characters. 

This is an effective, impressive, Biblical, 
churchly service, and should be given rever- 
ently and with preparation. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


poi en 


“Light and Strength Calendar” 


|| JANUARY 
4| Sunday 


1939 


Se Ee 


An English block calendar for daily devo- 
tions throughout the year. The meditation 
for each day is based on one or two verses 
selected from the indicated Bible reading 
for that day. The daily pages may be torn 
off as used. 

Mounted on a card with eyelet for hang- 
ing. Price, 60 cents each; $6.00 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Stree’ 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


“WE CAME to Thee in hope and yet in fear— 
A hesitating, half-united band; 
And Thou hast wrought a sisterhood of 
strength 
To serve in every land.” 


These words of Margaret Seebach, 
thoughtfully engraved on the program for 
the twentieth annual convention of Mid- 
west Women’s Missionary Society, sum- 
marize fairly history and accomplish- 
ments in their years of existence. This 
report might as well close right here, were 
it not for satisfying the human desire to 
be served with details likewise. The two- 
day session met at Salem Church, Fon- 
tanelle, in the rich soil country of eastern 
Nebraska, to which this beautiful rural 
church and its cordial members bear 
ample witness. Among those who par- 
ticipated in the program were Dr. F. Rabe, 
Lincoln, and Mrs. Carl Goldenstein, Han- 
over, Kansas, sharing in the devotions; 
Mrs. G. Ruwe, Fontanelle, gave the wel- 
come; Mrs. A. Wilkening, Fontanelle, re- 
ported on the book, “City Shadows”; 
Gilbert Lallman, Fontanelle, baritone solo, 
“Supplication”; Mrs. William Pfeiffer, 
Arlington, book report, “Moving Millions”; 
and Miss Dora Johannsen, Bennington, 
conducted the round table discussion. Miss 
Margaret Langhorst, Fontanelle, presided 
at the organ for recitals and accompani- 
ment. Moments of worship were provided 
during the Communion Service in the eve- 
ning of the first day in which Prof. Thomas 
Rinde, Fremont, interim pastor at Salem, 
conducted the liturgy, the Rev. H. O. 
Rhode, Bloomfield, delivered the anniver- 
sary sermon, and the Rev. Hugo Welchert, 
Jr., Hooper (country), spoke in the Pre- 
paratory Service. A highlight of the con- 
vention, by common consent, was the 
presence of Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Chicago, 
general education secretary, who brought 
two messages, “Avenues for Service” and 
“Workers with God.” 

A twentieth anniversary banquet, ably 
arranged and presided over by Mrs. Alfred 
Pannbacker of Hooper, brought back some 
early officers who recalled for the benefit 
of the newer generation the past of the 
organization. Among the banquet speak- 
ers was Dr. Christian Sick of Fremont, 
now eighty-five years old, whose life is 
identified with the history of the Midwest 
Synod together with that of Mrs. Sick, 
the synodical society’s first president in 
1918. Other former presidents who spoke 
were Mrs. S. deFreese, Fremont; Mrs. 
H. O. Rhode, Bloomfield; and Mrs. Florence 
Schroeder, Lincoln. Pastors called upon 
were the Rev. William Harder, father of 
two foreign and one home missionary; Dr. 
F. C. Schuldt, Dr. M. Schroeder, and Dr. 
E. Walter, who mentioned the days in 
which the late Mrs. Dorothy Walter was 
the society’s president. Mrs. F. C. Schuldt 
read a detailed history of the past twenty 
years which will be incorporated in the 
forthcoming Fiftieth Anniversary History 
of Midwest Synod next year. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Mrs. George Swanson, Bloomfield, pres- 
ident; Miss Margaret Langhorst, Fontanelle, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Walter Thomas, 
Hastings, statistical secretary; Mrs. Emil 
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Kraemer, Scribner, treasurer. The in- 
stallation of the officers on the second 
evening by the president of synod, Dr. 
F. W. Nolte, Westboro, Mo., preceded by 
a pageant in charge of Mrs. Emil Lallman, 
Fontanelle, concluded the second decade 
of organized women’s missionary activ- 
ities in this formerly German-speaking 
synod, 
“Diaspora” 

is a designation not much used among 
American Lutherans. In the homeland of 
the Reformation it represents a by-word 
to missions. It refers in particular to Lu- 
therans in southeastern Europe where the 
Roman Church is (or was, which?) closely 
knitted with the administration of public 
affairs. Other communions exist by virtue 
of support from their own strongholds 
elsewhere. The Anniversary Appeal led 
our steps into a disapora on this side of 
the ocean, to Hays, Kansas, a town of 
7,000 population in the western half of 
the state. Fifty-two per cent of the people 
are Roman Catholics, maintaining a mon- 
astery, a convent, a military school and 
college, a girls’ high school and a hospital. 
Add the claimants to other Protestant con- 
fessions and the usual number of un- 
churched, and you have a picture of one 
of our heroic, hemmed-in congregations 
in the diaspora. Though the Hays terri- 
tory may be termed rural, comparatively 
few farmers find their way to Trinity 
Church. Reason—another Protestant de- 
nomination maintains rural missionaries 
in the surrounding country who facilitate 
for evangelicals, in.cluding our own, the 
attendance at Sunday school and worship 
in their own neighborhood district school- 
houses. Pastor and Mrs. W. H. Moeller, 
however, speak most. cheerfully about 
their brave flock. Their apportionment is 
met in full, and Midland College’s special 
call was answered in like measure. 
Judging the future by past experiences, 
the Board of American Mission’s Anni- 
versary Appeal has gone to a congrega- 
tion with understanding, much of which is 
due to twenty years of labor on the part 
of a former pastor, now emeritus and a 
councilman, Dr. C. F. Wiest. Collectors of 
Lutherana may want to pin this into their 
scrapbook, namely: The breeder of the 
world-famous Reed’s dented, drouth- and 
frost-resisting corn, one of the greatest 
boons that ever came to the raiser of the 
cereal and one that has revolutionized this 
branch of farming, Mr. Thomas Reed, Jr., 
professor in the local government experi- 
ment station, is a deacon in this remark- 
able diaspora church. 


Nebraska University 


Lutheran students experienced their first 
contact with Lincoln pastors of the Au- 
gustana, American, Danish and United Iu- 
theran Churches at a reception given in 
their honor at the First (Augustana) Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. G. A. Elliot pas- 
tor, September 23. Brief addresses by the 
pastors and Lutheran members of the uni- 
versity faculty, followed by a lively social 
and refreshments, made up the program. 
The Rev. R. E. Rangeler is the student 
pastor. 
Sixty Years Ago 

To recall in an appropriate hour of wor- 

ship their confirmation service of sixty 
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years ago, was the rare privilege of Henry 
Peters and William Westphalen, pioneer 
members of St. Paul’s Church, Hooper 
(country), Nebraska. Their own history 
and that of St. Paul’s are almost parallel. 
The celebration was also for those in whose 
lives fifty years had elapsed since the 
memorable day. Pastor Hugo Welchert, 
Jr., had invited the Rev. Alfred S. Pann- 
backer of Hooper (town), to assist in this 
annual observance introduced a number 
of years ago by his predecessor, Pastor 
H. O. Rhode of Bloomfield, Nebraska. Mes- 
sages were brought in German and Eng- 
lish. A large tent on the church grounds. 
accommodated more than 300 guests after 
the services for refreshments and so- 
ciability. 


Four Decades a Manager 


Prof. R. Neumann, D.D., of Carthage, 
Ill., as was shown at the recent annual 
meeting of the Lutheran Literary Board, 
looks upon forty years of active manager- 
ship of this publishing house at Burlington, 
Iowa. Conceived as a clearing house for 
purely German literature as used in the 
Wartburg and Midwest Synods, the chang- 
ing demands in the course of time have 
altered the policy of the concern so that. 
now German supplies have become in- 
cidental in the total turnover. Dr. Neu- 
mann recalls vividly those early days when 
obligations mounted high and orders were 
slow. The first order, a Forget-Me-Not 
booklet, price thirty cents, from the Rev. 
C. C. Joern, Walsh, Ill., is appreciatively 
remembered after these many years. Dur- 
ing a single week quite recently orders 
had come from such widely separated 
places as England, India, Australia, and 
Japan. In regard to the published works 
which have gone through the Board’s 
hands, those of the manager himself are 
very prominent. From among those which 
he has written should be mentioned, “The 
Voice from the Cross,” “The Path of the 
Cross,” a “Catechism,” “Handbook of Re- 
ligious Instruction,’ and numerous tracts 
and pamphlets. More than 50,000 copies of 
“The Sacrament of Holy Baptism” have 
been sold. Present total assets of the in- 
stitution are $67,000. The Rev. Ray E. 
Morack was appointed at this meeting as 
personal Board representative for the Chi- 
cago area to accept and forward local 
(telephone) orders. 


Redeemer Church, Wayne, Nebr., on the 
day of its annual Mission Festival, sur- 
veyed two years of aggressive pastoral 
work under the leadership of the Rev. 
William F. Most. During this time 116 new 
members have been received, the Common 
Service Book has been introduced, a robed 
choir of twenty voices was organized, the 
basement has been renovated and a new 
heating plant installed. The church school 
has an attendance of 100. The forty-two 
Luther League members have assumed a 
portion of the congregation’s financial ob- 
ligations. Speakers for the festival were 
the Rev. R. Moehring and Dr. M. Schroeder. 


Lutheran student work at the Wayne 
State Normal School is jointly provided 
by the two U. L. C. A. pastors of that 
locality, the Rev. W. C. Heidenreich of St. 
Paul’s and the Rev. W. F. Most. Mr. 
Werner Welchert, Emerson, Nebr., son of 
the Rev. Hugo Welchert, is president of 
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the organization. The Wayne work was 
started a few years ago with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Mary E. Markley. 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., participated 
in the Mission Festivals at Columbus and 
Otoe. At the former place he was joined 
in bringing the good news by Pastors J. 
Marxen, Columbus (country), and George 
Herber, Norfolk, Nebr. The Rev. Herman 
Goede is the local pastor. At Otoe, where 
the Rev. H. J. Dieckhoff is pastor, he 
shared the day’s work with the secretary 
of the synod, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz of 
Cedar Creek, and Dr. R. Kuehne, now on 
his way to Berlin as American emissary 
extraordinary to the German Christians. 


NEW YORK LETTER 
By Samuel Trexler, D.D. 


“THREE SCORE and ten” normally casts a 
shadow in its train. The psalmist in this 
way puts a limit, with precarious excep- 
tions, to a man’s life. When, however, a 
congregation has weathered so many 
years, it gives good prospect of going on. 
During these days Christ Church—in the 
gashouse district—is marking its seventieth 
anniversary, and its celebrations have 
been so radiant that they lighten shadows 


that rest on other’ spots of Manhattan’s- 


church life. Begun in 1868 on the second 
floor of a blacksmith’s shop on East Four- 
teenth Street, it has outlived the life of the 
founder, the picturesque and _ sainted 
George Unangst Wenner, and is going on 
under the second pastorate, that of the 
tireless Henry C. Offerman, with renewed 
strength and hopefulness. The congrega- 
tion and the present pastor are most 
sensitive to the values of the unique min- 
istry of Dr. Wenner. The Church in New 
York, as well as the Church throughout 
the nation, should be equally grateful for 
the life of this remarkable Lutheran. Born 
in eastern Pennsylvania, he studied at 
Yale and at Union Theological Seminary 
and so became acquainted with the prob- 
lems and opportunities of the Lutheran 
Church in this area. Then he settled 
down on East Nineteenth Street and re- 
mained there for his entire life, although 
frequent calls came to him to minister in 
more comfortable climates. Every one of 
his associates has at hand tales of his wit. 
He became not only a patriarch among 
his Lutheran brethren, but men of all be- 
liefs came to look up to him. He had 
warm friends among Roman Catholic 
priests. I once went with him as a spe- 
cial guest to a colorful celebration of the 
Feast of the Tabernacles in the Portuguese 
Synagogue through the invitation of Rabbi 
Mendes, a close friend of his. Yet with 
all this Dr. Wenner was an uncompromis- 
ing Lutheran and interpreted the Lutheran 
Church to many who thought of it as a 
foreign sect. 

Though never neglecting the demanding 
calls of his parish, he changed the Lu- 
theran map of New York, and as a result 
the map of the Church throughout the 
nation. He united ministers of various 
bodies and thus gave the first impulse to 
the United Lutheran Church. He intro- 
duced the female diaconate. At a meeting 
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DR. GEORGE U. WENNER 


of the Federal Council he presented a 
plan for weekday religious instruction 
which has had nationwide favor. He was 
a close student of the liturgy. He kept in 
touch with Lutherans of the world long 
before the formation of the Lutheran 
World Convention. He conceived the Lu- 
theran Ministers’ Association, which in 
turn brought forth the Inner Mission So- 
ciety and the Seamen’s Mission. He was 
for a long time president of the Lutheran 
Hospital. What more can be said of him 
but that his tireless work—conducted in 
true humility—should continue to be 
taught to the candidates in our seminaries, 
and told to our people, as that of a giant 
in the faith. 


More Dogma, Please 


One normally accepts articles on religion 
in popular publications with a “grain of 
salt.” There is little expectation that they 
will be well wrought out or that they will 
deal with fundamentals. There is, how- 
ever, an article in the October Atlantic 
Monthly which completely challenged and 
held my interest and sympathy. The 
writer is Bernard Iddings Bell, preaching 
Canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Providence, 
R. I, a preacher who is known for his 
straightforward statements. The article, 
which has as its subject, “More Dogma, 
Please,” starts as follows: “The teaching 
of doctrine occupies a very small place in 
contemporary Christian preaching. This is 
true at least of the preaching from most 
Protestant pulpits. Roman Catholic ser- 
mons are concerned chieflly with expound- 
ing the teaching agreed upon by that 
Church, and in pointing out to the people 
the devotional and moral implications of 
the same. This may be said also of the 
sermons of most Lutherans and of many 
Anglo-Catholics. But in the so-called 
Evangelical Churches and in most of 
Anglicanism talks on morals, manners, lit- 
erature, politics and a host of varied sub- 
jects have all but completely supplanted 
doctrinal discourses at sermon time... . 
‘Apply Christianity to modern problems!’ 
So the preachers cry and rightly. The 
world replies, ‘All right; but first you'll 
have to tell us what the Christianity is 
that you wish to see applied.’” 
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This diagnosis is well in accord with 
Lutheran position and should help to place 
many of the topical preachers back along 
the main line of the Christian pulpit. I 
heartily commend the reading of the 
article to my fellows in the pastorate. 


The Young Lutherans 


It is difficult to state the age limit of 
this new group. I have discovered that it 
is neither years nor graying hair that de- 
termines it. Yet most of the men are new 
in New York and as such are looking at 
some of our problems with fresh eyes. 
They are not revolting against what has 
been established, but are trying to see in 
what they may continue to build for the 
future. A group of twenty-five gathered 
in September in the parsonage of Christ 
Church, that spring-board for many new 
movements in the past. A meeting was 
held in St. Paul’s Slovak Church, the 
Bronx, October 31, the unforgettable day 
when another young Lutheran uncon- 
sciously did things that shook the world. 
It is heartening to see a new generation 
of pastors take in hand the problems of 
the nation’s metropolis. The entire Church 
will be in their debt for their vision and 
courage. 


Lutheran Welfare Council 


While our scholars are engaged in the 
search for terms that shall indicate our 
common heritage and doctrines, in our 
practical work we are far outrunning 
them. At present twenty-seven welfare 
agencies in New York are for the first 
time engaged in an effort to raise a com- 
mon fund of $65,000, which is to be divided 
among these Lutheran agencies, which in- 
clude those from every angle of Lutheran- 
ism in this center—United Lutheran, Mis- 
souri, American Lutheran, Augustana, 
Norwegian, Danish. They have learned 
that the giver will be much more im- 
pressed and willing when the needs have 
been studied and co-ordinated than when 
each individual collector knocks at his 
door. The children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the children 
of light, was said by the Teacher of all 
times. It is reassuring to see the Church 
act on such wisdom. 


Forward with Tracts 


The American Lutheran Publicity Bu- 
reau, of the Missouri Synod, always eager 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God, has during the month of October 
stressed the distribution of tracts for 
Christian living. New and fresh brochures 
on many subjects. have been attractively 
published. A number of these are placed 
in a packet. To date, 70,000 packets for 
adult readers and 50,000 packets for chil- 
dren have been distributed. 


A CONTINUED rise in the proportion of 
Lutheran students at Carthage College, 
Carthage, Ill,, is revealed by enrollment 
figures from the registrar’s office. Lutheran 
students number 65 per cent of the fresh- 
man class, 56 per cent of the whole student 
body, 83 per cent of the a cappella choir, 
and 69 per cent of the football team. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


THE LATE meeting of the U. L. C, A. 
Ministers’ Association of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity, October 3, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Dr. John Edward MHoick pastor, was 
of more than ordinary interest. Dr. George 
H. Hillerman, devotional leader during the 
year, gave the last of his inspired ex- 
egetical studies. The text was Ephesians 
1: 17-19, “Paul’s Prayer”: “That the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him.” The interpretation was instructive 
and inspirational. 

The subjects under discussion were: 
“Luther League Work in Our Synod and 
the Coming Convention,’ by the Rev. 
James P. Beasom, and “Lutheran Student 
Work,” by the Rev. D. Edward Wright. 

Among other worth-while activities and 
achievements of the League, Mr. Beasom 
informed us that the committee that has 
the promotion of the League convention 
in charge (it is to meet in Long Beach July 
1939) has the necessary funds in hand for 
financing the convention. That is the way 
things are done in California. He assured 
us also that automobile caravans are be- 
ing planned, especially from the North and 
the Middle West, with provision for the 
expense of the trip. And that is the way 
California calls—the way she broadcasts 
“The Lure of California.” 

Still speaking of Long Beach, there is 
a lad there, James Thresh, a high school 
youth, a member of Trinity Church, whose 
father, F. H. Thresh, is visiting relatives 
at Akron, Ohio. This young man has set 
up his own sending and receiving radio 
set, and almost connected with his father’s 
voice, the other day; but the sun spots 
interfered. How would such a contrivance 
serve THE LuTHeran’s editor in his effort 
to contact with “California Sunbeams”? 
If this is “ambiguous,” ask Dr. Melhorn 
for light. I might still add: If you plan 
to come to the great convention, please 
refrain from referring to Long Beach as a 
“suburb” of Los Angeles. Next! 


Lutheran Students Listed 


Returning to the association meeting, 
Pastor Wright submitted a list of seventy- 
five Lutheran students who are attending 
the University of Southern California. 
There are no figures available for the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles—in 
Westwood, a suburb of Los Angeles—nor 
for the numerous other schools of higher 
education in and about Los Angeles. For 
the entire work in California, there is 
appropriated by the Board of Education 
of the U. L. C. A., $300 for Berkeley, that 
is administered by Dr. E. A. Trabert; and 
$300 for the rest of the work, including 
San Jose, Palo Alto, Fresno, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, and all the rest. A 
worth-while work, but the tools of opera- 
tion are few. 

The association elected the Rev. James 
P. Beasom, president; the Rev. C. B. 
Holand, vice-president; the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Wright, secretary-treasurer, 

Still thinking of the Luther League, 
two of the pastors rejoiced over the fact 
that their Leagues had no voung men on 
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their membership that smoked cigarettes. 
Tally for California! 


St. John’s Church, Gardena, the Rev. G. 
Herbert Hillerman pastor, is one of seven 
churches in synod that have met their 
apportionment for the eight months from 
January 1 to September 20, one hundred 
per cent or more. The others are: Santa 
Monica, Glendale, North Hollywood, Rich- 
mond, Pasadena, Phoenix. The benevolence 
payments for St. John’s, Gardena, for the 
same period in 1937 were $103.35; for 1938, 
$162.09. The attendance at church services 
also has increased. 


The First Church, Glendale, the Rev. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., pastor, believes in 
attractive gospel advertising. The church 
announcements that come from there are 
models of appealing art and searching 
messages. Here is the gist of a page in 
one of the folders: “The First Lutheran 


Church Teaches and Preaches: That Chris- 
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Merits Co-operation 


tianity is essentially a religion of salva- 
tion; That Christian thinking and practice 
are based upon the Holy Bible; That Chris- 
tianity deals with the individual; That 
Christianity has no tangling political 
alliances; That Christianity alone can make 
man free.” Mr. Beasom also announces: 
“It has become necessary to mobilize: All 
the forces for truth and righteousness; All 
the Christ-believing men, women and chil- 
dren; All the equipment available for the 
service of God.” : 


A Successful “Get Together” 


Trinity Church, Long Beach, Dr. D. J. 
Snyder pastor, had a very successful get- 
together congregational meeting Friday 
night, October 14. They underwrote the 
interest of the building debt to the amount 
of more than $1,400, in less than a half 
hour. $4,000 has been paid on the in- 
debtedness since the first of January. The 
earthquake, that for long was felt a 
calamity, has, by the grace of God and 
the sacrifices of the people, resulted in a 
blessing. 

The guest speaker was Judge Martin 
DeVries, of the Municipal Court of Long 
Beach. Judge and Mrs. DeVries have re- 
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cently returned from a trip abroad. He 
spoke on, “Europe as I Saw It.” It would 
be profitable to reproduce the entire ad- 
dress, were that possible. He dwelt on the 
war-fear that grips all Europe. We in 
America do not realize the awfulness of 
that state of mind. His description of the 
preparations which London and other 
large cities are making for the hasty re- 
moval of large numbers of their popula- 
tion in case of the dreaded air raids, was 
very informing. As to Germany, he recited 
the historic events that inevitably led up 
to the present situation. His attitude was 
one of broad-minded international under- 
standing, rather than of individualistic 
criticism and condemnation. The way to 
promote world peace is to cultivate this 
spirit of understanding and of apprecia- 
tion. After citing some of the invaluable 
contributions in art, music, literature, 
statesmanship, education, religion, etce., 
that have come from these countries as 
blessings to all the world, and exclaiming 
as he proceeded, I would not be ashamed 
to be called an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
a German, a Dutchman (he is a Hollander 
born), he turned with a true patriotic 
gesture to America, and visioning the 
“Statue of Liberty,” recited the closing 
verse of “America”: “Our Fathers’ God, 
to Thee, Author of liberty, .. . Protect us 
by Thy might, Great God, our King.” 


St. Mark’s Church, Dr. John Edward 
Hoick pastor, had a unique Homecoming 
Day, October 9. Dr. Hoick says in their 
folder of invitation: “How precious is the 
word Home to us! About it cluster life’s 
happiest memories. ‘How. sweet to our 
minds are the scenes of our childhood!’ 
The playmates, the loving affection of 
parents; now suggestive of the ‘home over 
there, by the side of the river so fair.’” 


The Beverly Hills Community Church, 
the Rev. Guy L. Hudson pastor, dedicated 
their beautiful church Sunday, September 
18, free from debt: The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. A. Anspach, 
president of the California Synod. The 
speakers at the afternoon meeting were 
Pastors Anspach, Beasom and Kohler, and 
Dr. Stine. The church was organized by 
Dr. Jesse W. Ball, as field missionary, in 
1929. Mr. Hudson took charge in 1934. 
This is a worth-while achievement by 
Pastor Hudson and people in four years 
without material outside aid. 


Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. George 
H. Hillerman pastor, celebrated their 
thirty-fifth anniversary Homecoming Day, 
Sunday, October 2. The following Sunday 
was Historical Day—“The day on which 
we recall what God has done... for us,” 


THEY PRAY in vain to have sin pardoned 
which seek not also to prevent sin by 
prayer—even every particular sin by 
prayer against all sin——Hooker. 


Or um that hopes to be forgiven, it is 
indispensably necessary that he forgive. 
—Samuel Johnson. 


Love is never lost. If not reciprocated, 
it will flow back and soften and purify the 
heart.—Washington Irving. 
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SYNODICAL WOMEN’S SOCIETIES MEET 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 


Curist CHURCH, Birmingham, Ala., the 
Rev. G. H. C. Park pastor, and Christ 
Church, Cullman, Ala., the Rev. C. C. 
Helmly pastor, were joint hosts to the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Synod in their twenty-fourth 
annual convention September 21-23. 

The convention theme, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” was forcefully intro- 
duced by the Rev. G. H. C. Park in a ser- 
mon prefacing the Communion at the 
opening of the convention on the evening 
of the twenty-first. The Communion was 
administered by the pastors of the host 
churches, 

The devotional services of the conven- 
tion were conducted by Miss Miriam 
Gnann, Mrs. C. C. Helmly, and the Rev. 
J. C. Peery, Jr., under the following 
heads: “Prepare Ye the Way of the Lord 
in Our Hearts”; “Prepare Ye the Way of 
the Lord in Our Churches and Com- 
munities”; “Prepare Ye the Way of the 
Lord Throughout the World.” The Rev. 
J. C. Peery, missionary to India, inspired 
the convention throughout with his en- 
thusiastic information on our work in 
India. Especially appealing was his ad- 
dress Friday evening and most interesting 
the picture slides he brought of the India 
field. 

The Rev. J. V. Addy of Springfield, Ga., 
addressed the convention Thursday morn- 
ing on “Stewardship.” 

One new Women’s Society was received 
into membership. One new Light Brigade 
was enrolled, and two more Light Bri- 
gades re-enlisted after a period of in- 
activity. The new program for The Chil- 
dren of the Church was brought to the 
attention of the convention by the Light 
Brigade synodical secretary, Mrs. W. A. 
Reiser. 

The Rev. C. C. Helmly of Cullman, Ala., 
gave the closing meditation. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
G. H. C. Park, Birmingham, Ala., pres- 
ident; Mrs. John L. Yost, Atlanta, Ga., 
vice-president; Mrs. A. V. Kobley, At- 
lanta, Ga., recording secretary; Mrs. George 
L. Labouseur, Augusta, Ga., treasurer; 
Mrs. Harry Reu, Macon, Ga., statistical 
secretary. 

It would be hard adequately to express 
the pleasure of the convention guests to 
Birmingham. For the first time in the 
history of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Georgia-Alabama, the annual 
meeting was held in Alabama. Those at- 
tending traveled considerable distances. 
The nearest delegation came from Cull- 
man, Ala., sixty miles away. The other 
groups came from distances varying from 
170 to 450 miles. Two pastors from Effing- 
ham County near Savannah, Ga., 450 miles 
away, brought full delegations in their cars 
from their parishes. Being in the city of 
Birmingham and enjoying the delightful 
hospitality of the two entertaining churches 
was a rare privilege. A recreational fea- 
ture Thursday afternoon was a motorcade 
through the city. Seeing Birmingham, “The 
Pittsburgh of the South,” for the first time, 
as was the case with most of the visitors, 
was indeed an opportunity. Mountains 
rising high in the background of the many 


huge iron and steel furnaces made a pic- 
ture that will linger long in the minds of 
those who saw it for the first time. At the 
end of the ride, the delegation gathered in 
beautiful Ensley Park, where a delicious 
picnic supper was served. 

Meeting with these two Home Mission 
congregations, both of which are serving 
so well the communities in which they are 
located, made Home Mission work very 
real and worth while to us, and the con- 
vention pledged its earnest support to make 
the Anniversary Appeal a success in Geor- 
gia and Alabama. 

Mrs. W. A. REISER, Reporter. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina met in its fifty-third an- 
nual convention at Holy Trinity Church, 
Gastonia, N. C., the Rev. George S. Bowden 
pastor. The theme was, “Advancing in 
Christian Stewardship.” “It is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful.” 
I Cor. 4: 2. 

Convention speakers were Mrs. H. C. 
Michael, member of the Executive Board 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
Johnstown, Pa.; the Rev. J. C. Peery, Jr., 
Rentichintala, India; Miss Charlotte Kao, 
China, and Mr. William Sipes, India, stu- 
dents of Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N. C. Greetings were brought to the con- 
vention by Mrs. John M. Cook, member 
of the Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; Dr. J. L. Morgan, 
president of the Synod of North Carolina; 
and Dr. P. E. Monroe, member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and president 
of Lenoir-Rhyne College. 

At the business sessions the following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. L. E. 
Blackwelder, Mooresville, N. C.; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. C. Cooper, Shelby, N. C.; 
recording secertary, Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, 
Newton, N. C.; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
H. C. Deal, Hickory, N. C.; treasurer, Mrs. 
D. W. Moose, Concord, N. C. 

By action of the convention $300 was 
sent to North Carolina’s missionary to 
China, Miss Clara Sullivan, to be used 
where, in her judgment, the need was 
greatest; $500 was also pledged to India 
for each of the two remaining years of 
the triennium, to be used as decided upon 
by the Executive Committee. 

High lights of the inspirational and edu- 
cational portion of the program were the 
addresses on Christian Stewardship by 
Mrs. Michael, the addresses by Mr. Peery, 
and the Young Women’s Program, in 
which the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
were discussed in their relationship to the 
Foreign Mission fields of the Lutheran 
Church. 

All departments of the work showed 
numerical gain, and the interest, enthu- 
siasm, and consecration of those in at- 
tendance at the convention were an in- 
dication of spiritual gain. It was a moun- 
tain top experience to come into contact 
with such personalities as the guest speak- 
ers. To hear Mr. Peery say, “If I had a 
hundred lives I would give as many to 
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India as the Church at home cared to 
send,’ is a challenge to every Christian 
in the Lutheran Church today. The fields 
are white with the harvest, but the labor- 
ers are few, not because of lack of vol- 
unteers, but because of the lack of con- 
secration of the masses of indifferent 
Christian people. Let us carry our enthu- 
siasm back into the valleys and advance 
in Christian stewardship. 
Mrs. C. F,. Kytes, Reporter. 


INDIANA SYNOD 


THE NINETEENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the In- 
diana Synod met October 18-20, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Evansville, the Rev. L. T. 
Riley pastor. Preceding the convention, 
the Holy Communion Service was in 
charge of Mr. Riley, assisted by the Rev. 
G. C. Goering of Middlebury. 

The theme of the convention was, “Jesus, 
the Bread of Life.” The convention hymn 
was, “O Living Bread from Heaven.” The 
address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
L. T. Riley and the response by Mrs. A. 
H. Fabianski of Camden. 

The speakers represented three branches 
of missionary endeavor. Sister Marie 
Frease of Dayton had charge of the de- 
votions, using as her subjects: “Jesus the 
Savior,” “Bread, the Word and Sacra- 
ment,” and “Life, the Abundant Living.” 
She also spoke in the interest of Inner 
Mission work. Mrs. William Gable of 
Rocky Boy gave a vivid description of 
her Home Mission work among the In- 
dians. A shower was given for this work, 
resulting in many packages and $210 in 
cash. Miss Elvira Strunk, missionary to 
China, spoke of her work on the foreign 
field and told of her narrow escape when 
the building in which she was working 
was bombed and demolished. 

Two features of the convention were the 
“Bulletin of Reports” and posters pre- 
pared by the department secretaries. The 
use of these gave the speakers more time. 

A Recognition Service prepared by Mrs. 
R. D. Wheadon of Logansport was held 
to honor those who had passed on during 
the past year. 

A Life and In Memoriam Shower was 
conducted by Mrs. George Bartel of Rich- 
mond. Twenty-two Life and eight In 
Memoriam memberships were given. Mrs. 
Mary I. Waltz, former president of the 
Indiana Synodical Society was memorial- 
ized by the Portland and the Evansville 
societies. 

Greetings were sent by the Michigan 
and the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod So- 
cieties, also a letter of appreciation from 
Miss Emma Johnson for Indiana’s con- 
tribution to the fund for procuring an 
automobile for her work in India. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. H. E. 
Turney, speaking for the Indiana Synod 
and Mulberry Home. Miss Ida Bartel spoke 
briefly in the interest of Oesterlen Home. 
Dr. A. H. Keck thanked the convention 
for the support given the Summer School, 
and asked their continued interest. Mrs. 
A. H. Keck brought greetings from the 
General Board. Mrs. C. Franklin Koch, 
representative to the Federation of Church 
Women of Indiana, told of the various 
activities carried on by the federation. 
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One new society was reported—a Young 
Women’s Society in St. Paul’s, Middle- 
bury. 

The following officers were re-elected 
and were installed by Dr. A. H. Keck: 
President, Mrs. Allen K. Trout, Indian- 
apolis; vice-president, Mrs. F. B. Hersel, 
Mulberry; secretary, Mrs. G. C. Goering, 
Middlebury; treasurer, Mrs. Morton Han- 
sen, Indianapolis; statistician, Mrs. A. H. 
Keck, Gary. 

The next meeting will be held in Octo- 
ber in St. Luke’s Church, Logansport. 

Mrs. A. C. JONES. 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 


THE NINETEENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Michigan Synod took place at Messiah 
Church, Constantine, Mich., October 19-21. 
The theme was “Walking with God in 
Harmony, Humility and Holiness.” Holy 
Communion was administered to 101 mem- 
bers by the Rev. Courtland Miller, pastor 
of Messiah Church, assisted by the Rey. 
William Watts of Three Rivers. 

Formal opening was followed by the 
welcome and response, officers’ reports and 
announcement of committees. 

A fine program marked the progress of 
the convention as we heard from Miss 
Edith Eykamp, on our work in India; from 
Mrs. Harvey Currens, just returned from 
Africa; greetings from synod through the 
Rev. Calvin Stickles, president; and an 
address on Stewardship by Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt, president of the Illinois Syn- 
odical Society. 

Our Department Secretaries’ reports 
were most interesting as each one was 
called upon to present, in her own way, 
the progress and possibilities of advance 
in each division of mission work. It was 
encouraging to hear of the work being 
accomplished at our own special project, 
Wawasee Training School. 

The report of church extension work 
showed gratifying results as well as chal- 
lenging needs. 

An extensive lace display from our Mis- 
sion in India tempted us to indulge our 
taste for beauty and at the same time help 
to bring to its creators the beauty of His 
Word. 

What to read to be well informed in 
any field of mission or church work could 
be found on the literature table, and ad- 
vice on its selection eagerly given by our 
capable literature secretary. 

The first contributions to the Pageant 
Garment Chest were exhibited by a pro- 
cession of members each wearing a gar- 
ment contributed by her own society. One 
garment from each local society is solicited 
to make up a chest which may be drawn 
upon for missionary programs all through 
the state. A maintenance charge of five 
cents a garment and mailing costs will be 
made, 

We enjoyed a short recital on the fine 
new pipe organ recently installed in Mes- 
siah, and we enjoyed the rural landscape 
and our daily walks over a carpet of 
leaves. 

We have touched upon some of the in- 
teresting events of the convention and have 
omitted many. The reports, recommenda- 
tions, resolutions, ballots and discussions 
were disposed of in business-like manner. 
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Newly elected officers, installed by the 
Rev. Courtland Miller just before the close 
of convention, were: President, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Watts; vice-president, Mrs. Raymond 
Hendrickson; secretary, Mrs. Charles Sho- 
walter; treasurer, Mrs. Paul Kops; statis- 
tician, Mrs. F. L. Roach. 

We shall convene next year as guests 
of Christ Church, Pontiac. 

Mrs. ELWIN FOWKE. 


“PERSEVERANCE” THE 
THEME 


THE FORTY-SECOND annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Pittston, Pa., the Rev. F. C. Krapf 
pastor, October 12. The theme was “Per- 
severance,” “I will remember the years of 
the right hand of the Most High.” Psalm 
Uh MU, 

The morning session opened with Pastor 
Krapf in charge of the devotional service. 
He also extended greetings to the conven- 
tion. The president, Mrs. J. Rexford 
Johler, presided at the business sessions. 
Most encouraging reports of officers and 
department secretaries were presented. 

Mrs. E. J. Mattson was in charge of the 
devotions at the afternoon session. Mrs. 
J. J. Neudoerffer, president of the syn- 
odical society, brought greetings. Mrs. 
R. W. Sell, missionary on furlough, gave 
an inspiring address on China. Mrs. John 
W. Richards presented in a most interest- 
ing way the appeal for the eightieth anni- 
versary of the Lutheran Home for Or- 
phans and Aged at Germantown. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Francis Allen Shearer; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. J. Rexford Johler 
and Mrs. E. J. Mattson; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. H. Otto; statistical secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. Gordon Williams; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. S. Rupp; archivist, Mrs. George 
Wiegand. 

Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer conducted the 
Installation Service. 

Vespers was conducted by Pastor Krapf. 
The Rev. E. Neudoerffer, missionary to 
India, was the speaker for the evening. 
He presented the work in a most interest- 
ing and challenging manner. 

An invitation to hold the 1939 conven- 
tion in St. Mark’s Church, Nescopeck, Pa., 
was accepted. 

Emma Sire SHEARER, Rec. Sec. 


FORWARD THROUGH 
FAITH 


THE SEVENTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Societies of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was held October 13 at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Trenton, N. J. The 
theme, “Forward Through Faith, Prayer 
and Service,” was set forth in the opening 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. 
G. Luther Weible. 

After greetings had been extended by 
representatives of the synodical Board and 
of several conferences, the morning session 
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was devoted to business. Recommenda- 
tions made by the president, Mrs. J. J. 
Mattheisen, were adopted. The treasurer’s 
report showed a substantial increase in the 
offerings for the past biennium. An in- 
teresting report was given of the work in 
the foreign field, and the Home Mission 
secretary reported the completion of a 
new church at Hightstown, N. J. There has 
been an increase in Life Memberships, and 
continued support was asked for the Italian 
Mission. India is to be the recipient of 
the Box Work this year. The secretaries 
of the other departments reported en- 
couraging progress. 

Sister Henriette led the afternoon devo- 
tional services. The Rev. Ernst Neudoerffer, 
missionary, home on furlough from India, 
gave an interesting talk on the work being 
done there. He emphasized the need of 
more workers for this vast field. Mrs. 
Miller, a guest from Philadelphia, spoke 
briefly concerning the coming eightieth 
anniversary of the Germantown Orphan- 
age and its needs. Representatives of sev- 
eral societies pledged their aid to this 
project. The highlight of the convention 
was the address by Hermann F. Miller, 
D.D., synodical president of the Board of 
Home Missions. He spoke of the growth of 
our Church, its privileges, its opportunities 
and its responsibilities. Remarks made by 
several pastors who had attended the 
U. L. C. A. Convention helped make this 
one of the outstanding meetings of this 
conicrence. 

BEATRICE E, QuiIGEL, Reporter. 


YOUNG WOMEN ACTIVE 


THE THIRTIETH convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference of the Synod of the Northwest was 
held in the Church of the Reformation, 
Milwaukee, Wis., with the Rev. Carl Eck- 
hoff, as supply pastor, October 16-18. The 
theme was, “If I be His disciple, I will 
grow in Love, Knowledge, Faith, Service, 
Gratitude, Peace, Stewardship.” 

Five officers, fourteen department sec- 
retaries, 111 senior delegates from thirty- 
eight societies, thirty-four delegates from 
seventeen Young Women’s Societies,—toital 
164 delegates,—29 pastors and 285 reg- 
istered visitors attended. 

The convention opened with a Young 
Women’s Congress, attended by approx- 
imately 200. A Young Women’s dinner was 
held, followed by a vesper service. Holy 
Communion was administered Monday 
morning. Monday evening the .convention 
enjoyed a banquet with a record attend- 
ance of more than 500 persons. 

The convention was privileged to have 
Miss Elvira Strunk, missionary to China; 
Dr. Mary E. Markley, secretary, Board of 
Education, U. L. C. A.; the Rev. Charles 
W. Kegley, active Metropolitan Lutheran 
Student Council of Chicagoland; the Rev. 
E. S. Hjortland, pastor of Church of the 
Ascension, Milwaukee; Miss Mabel Thor- 
stensen, field secretary of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin; and Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of the Synod 
of the Northwest, as its honored guests. 

Four new societies were taken into Wis- 
consin Conference during the past year,— 
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one senior society, two Young Women’s 
societies, and one Light Brigade. 

'The treasurer reported receipts during 
the year of $9,255.61. 

The new officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Mrs. M. F. Rheingans; 
vice-president, Mrs. L. B. Goodrich; sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. V. Rasmussen; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. Elof Erickson; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. C. Seideman. 

Mrs. L. B. Goodrich accepted the ap- 
pointment of synodical secretary for the 
“Children of the Church.” 

“Breezes from the Baltimore Conven- 
tion” were brought by the Rev. J. I. Meck. 

Mrs. W. V. RASMUSSEN. 


NEW YORK CONGREGA- 
TIONS CO-OPERATE 


OctoperR 3 what in some respects con- 
stituted a valedictory meeting for St. 
James Lutheran Church, New York, was 
held, sixty-seven members being in at- 
tendance. Three plans for the future of 
St. James were presented and discussed; 
namely, disband, unite as a body with Holy 
Trinity, or the so-called “parish plan.” 
This third was unanimously adopted. 
Thereby St. James will maintain its cor- 
porate identity and unity, will have its 
own budget and will appoint Dr. Paul 
Scherer and the Rev. W. VanH. Davies as 
its pastors. By that action they will pro- 
vide the proper authorization for the con- 
firmation of children, the reception of 
members, and such other acts as pertain 
to the pastorate in its ecclesiastical and 
corporate meanings. 

The financial phases of the partnership 
will be adjusted so that Holy Trinity and 
St. James will bear equitable shares of 
the budget. The Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Central Park West at 65th St., New 
York City, will be the place of worship. 
A full-time church worker will be re- 


tained, and Mr. Trevor Jones, financial 


secretary in St. James Church for ap- 
proximately thirty years, has been elected 
chairman of the Board. 

For the present the young people’s activ- 
ities of the two congregations will main- 
tain separate entities which, it is reported, 
are going forward with increased attend- 
ance and enthusiasm at each meeting. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of St. James held its 
first meeting of the year October 17 and, 
in view of the vigorous programs that have 
been adopted by the women’s groups in 
Holy Trinity, has decided to participate 
whole-heartedly in this, rather than run 
a separate society. 


FAREWELL TO MISSION- 
ARIES 


Curist CuHurcH, Allentown, Pa., G. H. 
Kinard, D.D., pastor, held impressive fare- 
well services for the Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Moyer, missionaries of the congregation 
to India since 1927, Sunday morning and 
evening, October 16. The Moyers sailed 
for their field October 29. They took with 
them a new automobile, the gift of Christ 
Church, especially built for foreign serv- 
ice and equipped with a public address 
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OUR BIG SIX IN CHRISTMAS HELPS 


1. Lithographed Christmas Bulletins and Program 
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system so that records or the spoken voice 
may be carried to outdoor assemblies, thus 
making the message of ‘the Gospel more 
accessible. Christ congregation also gave 
a car, still doing service, to its mission- 
aries in 1930. Mr. Moyer gave a very gen- 
erous and much appreciated gift to the 
church in the form of a specially-built 
display cabinet in which he had arranged 
many curios and tokens from India. 


SEVENTY YEARS OLD 


THE CHURCH that began in a blacksmith 
shop on East 14th Street, New York, when 
Dr. George U. Wenner used an anvil as 
his pulpit, opened its celebration of seventy 
years of service on New York’s East Side 
Sunday morning, October 16. Advised to 
close at the death of Dr. Wenner in 1934, 
after the pastorate of sixty-six years, 
Christ Church, 406 East 19th Street, has 
been reborn, doubling its attendances at 
church and Sunday school since then, un- 
der the pastorate of Dr. Henry C. Offer- 
man since 1935. (See also page 23.) 


NEW UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH AT 
COLE CAMP, MISSOURI 


Affiliated with the Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States 
Dedicated September 18, 1938 
The Rev. Paul Luther Miller, Pastor 


October 16 the congregation entered a 
completely renovated and beautified 
church. Prof. Henry Offerman, D.D., of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Samuel G. Trexler 
of New York, were preachers at the Serv- 
ice of Reminiscence, taking as their theme, 
“Looking Back Over Seventy Years.” 

Tuesday evening, the eighteenth, was set 
aside for a banquet at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel. Mr. Charles J. F. Bohlen 
was toastmaster, and Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, Dr. Charles D. Trexler, and the Rev. 
Heinrich Kropp were the speakers. 

The following Sunday, “Looking For- 
ward Over Seventy Years” was the theme 
of the addresses delivered by the Rev. 
Rudolf Nieder of Philadelphia and the Rev. 
Harold S. Miller of Brooklyn. Wednesday 
evening following, the congregation gath- 
ered at the church for a social evening 
which closed the anniversary. 

Participating in the celebration were 
several who were present at the initial 
services in the blacksmith shop seventy 
years ago. 

Among greetings received on this anni- 
versary occasion was one from President 
Roosevelt and one from Governer Lehman 
of New York. 


WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


THE ANNUAL College Day conducted by 
Wagner College October 12 was chiefly 
notable for the conference of the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, recently elected Schieren 
professor of Christian History in the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Professor Tappert is an alumnus 
of Wagner College. Dr. C. C. Stoughton, 
president of the institution, was one of 
his teachers. The institution is proud of 
the attainments in scholarship of its 
alumnus and welcomed him as the speaker 
of 1938’s College Day. His address dealt 
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with “Relations of Science and Theology.” 
Of these he said, “Science cannot be made 
or unmade by theology, nor can theology 
be made or unmade by science. The one 
deals solely with the physical, the other 
with the metaphysical.” 

The invocation was given by the Rev. 
Frederick Kern, an alumnus of Wagner 
and president of the Synod of Texas. Dr. 
Frederic Sutter, president of the Board of 
Trustees and pastor of Trinity Church, 
Stapleton, S. I. discussed Dr. Tappert’s 
record as a teacher and scholar. 

The convocation ceremonies were part 
of a College Day program, the activities of 
which began at two o’clock with science 
demonstrations and campus inspection. At 
four o’clock Wagner opened its weather 
station, the eleventh to be established in 
New York City under the supervision of 
the United States Weather Bureau. Prof. 
T. G. Gibson, head of the mathematics 
department, is in charge of the station and 
the course in meteorology. 


CENTENNIAL OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL AT GALION 


THE First Cuurcu, Galion, Ohio, the 
Rey. Harry R. Merle pastor, celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of its Sunday 
school October 2. Mr. L. R. Tracht of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a former superintendent, 
spoke at the service at 9:30 A. M. At the 
Morning Worship D. Bruce Young, D.D., 
pastor of the First Church, Shelby, Ohio, 
preached the sermon and a history of the 
Sunday school was read. 
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A congregational dinner was served in 
the church dining-room at noon. 

The final service of the celebration was 
held Sunday afternoon with an address 
by Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor of the 
First Church, Mansfield, Ohio. Greetings 
were read from the president of the Ohio 
Synod and former pastors and Sunday 
school superintendents. 

Special music was furnished for these 
services by the choir and male quartet of 
the church. 

The church auditorium had been beau- 
tifully redecorated for the occasion. 


“THE CHURCH AT WORK” 


An att-cotor film, “The Church at 
Work,” was shown in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Norristown, Pa., on the first Sun- 
day in October. 

The picture was filmed by Alfred Craw- 
ford, a member of St. Paul’s, under the 
supervision of the pastor, the Rev. F. W. 
Flothmeier. The time required to show 
the film was one hour. 

The opening scenes were of the old 
Trappe Church and Muhlenberg’s grave. 
Then the Muhlenberg Building in Phila- 
delphia, and the president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, were shown. 

In the Home Mission field the film gave 
a picture story of the beginning of a mis- 
sion congregation, also an insight into the 
Jewish Mission work and the radio min- 
istry of the Church. 

In the field of Inner Missions the hos- 
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pital visitation by the Inner Mission staff, 
prison work, and the work among seamen 
was shown. A part of the film was de- 
voted to the work of the Children’s 
Bureau in Philadelphia, through which 
more than 400 children have been placed 
in private homes. 

Another part showed a service for the 
deaf conducted by Pastor Edward Kaercher, 
as well as the work among the blind and 
crippled; and the work done by the Mar- 
tin Luther Neighborhood House, Haver- 
ford Center, and the Lutheran Settlement 
House, all in Philadelphia. 

The Lutheran Hospice for Men, Phila- 
delphia; the Tryon Home for Women, 
Philadelphia; and the Luther Hospice for 
Women, Reading; also appeared in the film. 

Among the various institutions presented 
were: The Home for Orphans and Aged 
at Philadelphia; the Orphans’ Home at 
Topton, Pa.; the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown; the Artman Home, Ambler, 
Pa.; the Tabor Home for Children, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; the Kensington Dispensary, 
Philadelphia; and the River Crest Pre- 
ventorium, near Phoenixville, Pa. 

A picture story of the work of the dea- 
conesses was given, and a part of the youth 
work of the Church was shown through 
the activities at Camp Miller, Camp Hagan, 
and Camp Paradise Falls. 

In the field of education some of the 
editors of our Sunday school literature as 
well as the editors of THz LuTHERAN and 
Lutherischer Herold were shown; also our 
book store and our printing plant. 

The work among students in non-Lu- 
theran institutions was not forgotten, and 
the final scenes of the film showed the 
work at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., and the Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. I. W. Gernert, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Nashville, Tenn., 
was elected president of the Nashville 
Pastors’ Association at their September 
meeting. Mr. Gernert just completed six- 
teen years of service as pastor of this con- 
gregation. A two-manual Kilgen organ, 
the gift of a member of the congregation, 
is being installed. Mr. E. J. Gatwood of 
Peabody College for Teachers has been 
put in charge of the music of the church. 


The Rev. Harry Pfunke resigned as pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Belleville, N. J., 
to accept a call to St. James’ Church, Ger- 
rittsen Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y., effective 
September 1. 


October 16 the Rev. S. H. Puffenberger 
of the Vanatta Parish, Ohio, celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the Lutheran ministry. In honor of the 
occasion the three congregations of the 
parish, St. Luke’s, St. Louisville, St. Paul’s, 
Vanatta, and St. John’s, south of Newark, 
Ohio, united in a special service in St. 
John’s Church. The anniversary sermon 
was delivered by Pastor Puffenberger’s 
life-long friend, Charles D. Besch, D.D., of 
Canton, who spoke on II Tim. 4: 1-8, 
“Paul’s Charge to Timothy.” ; 

At the annual homecoming in the after- 
noon the speakers were the Rev. Walter 
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_M. Brandt and the Rev. E. F. C. Stahl of 
Newark, Ohio. A picnic dinner was served 
by the ladies of the three congregations. 

Mr. Puffenberger has faithfully served 
churches at Taylorsville, N. C.; Bergton, 
Va.; St. Luke’s, Redland, Md.; Mt. Zion, 
Hickory, N. C.; the Colored Mission at 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Paul’s, Frankfort, 
Ind.; Massillon, Ohio; Vanatta, Ohio. 


More THAN 500 people gathered in Zion 
Church, Cobleskill, N. Y., on the occasion 
of the installation of the Rev. Morris C. 
Skinner as pastor of the congregation. 
Twenty-eight pastors were present at the 
service. The charge to the pastor was 
given by Frank Wolford, D.D., professor 
of New Testament Greek at Hartwick The- 
ological Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
the charge to the congregation by William 
G. Boomhower, D.D., Philadelphia. An- 
drew L. Dillenbeck, D.D., president of the 
Eastern Conference of the United Synod 
of New York, conducted the service of 
installation. 

Mr. Skinner has been pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmondville, N. Y., for the past 
eight years. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Bellerose, Long Island, N. Y. Holy Trin- 
ity congregation, the Rev. W. J. Derr pas- 
tor, will find it necessary to seek a new 
location, inasmuch as their church prop- 
erty has been condemned by the city to 
make room for a new parkway. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. The tenth anniversary 
of Pastor F. W. Otten’s ministry in St. 
John’s Church was remembered by the 
church council, the societies and the mem- 
bers of the congregation and was cele- 
brated in an appropriate manner October 
21, the date on which the installation serv- 
ice was held in 1928. 

At 8.30 P. M. the pastor and his family 
were escorted from the parsonage to the 
church by members of the council and 
were greeted by visiting clergy and the 
congregation which had assembled in great 
numbers. The Sunday school rooms had 
been decorated in autumn colors by mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and on the 
table for the guests of honor was placed 
a large Horn of Plenty. 

Mr. M. Werner was master of cere- 
monies and, after a bountiful repast, in- 
troduced the guests of the evening, who 
brought their felicitations and wishes. 
Among the speakers and guests were the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Blaesi, a former pastor of 
St. John’s Church; the Rev. Werner 
Jentsch, vice-president of the Long Island 
Conference; the Rev. O. W. Plagemann, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s congregation, New 
York City; the Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Hirzel 
of the Church of the Covenant, Ridgewood; 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. H. Meyer of Christ 
Church, Woodhaven; and Mrs. Christine 
Maack and daughters of Staten Island, 
N. Y. Miss Frieda Weber led the Junior 
and Boys’ Choirs in appropriate songs and 
anthems. Both choirs were organized by 
the pastor during the last ten years. A 
sextet, composed of members of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, sang songs written for the 
occasion. Telegrams and letters were read 
from the president of the United Synod 
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of New York, the Rev. Dr. Ellis Burgess, 
and from the president and secretary of 
the Long Island Conference, the Rev. D. G. 
Jaxheimer of Freeport, L. I., and the Rev. 
E. Toebke of Ozone Park, L. I. 

Mr. Erwin Malkmus, a former president 
of the church council, presented Pastor 
Otten with a purse from the council and 
Mrs. G. Morse, president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, presented him with an excel- 
lent gown, a gift from the united societies. 

A triple golden wedding celebration was 
held at the church at nine o’clock Sun- 
day, October 2, by Pastor Otten. This was 
in recognition of the fiftieth wedding an- 
niversaries of three faithful couples, mem- 
bers of the congregation for many years: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ohlau, married Oc- 
tober 4, 1888; Mr. and Mrs. Herman Bull- 
winkle, married April 3, 1887, both mem- 
bers of St. John’s for more than fifty years; 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Struhs, married 
September 27, 1888. 


Charleroi, Pa, Christ Church, the Rev. 
Meade A. Rugh pastor, is particularly 
fortunate in having received as a gift from 
Zion Church, Wheeling, W. Va., their pipe 
organ, which was replaced by a new one 
obtained through a legacy from one of 
their members. The organ received was 
installed in Christ Church at a cost of 
approximately $600, all of which was sub- 
scribed by the time of dedication at the 
evening service, September 18. At this 
service the sermon was preached by H. H. 
Bagger, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. The pastor performed the act of 
dedication. The Rev. M. R. Kunkleman, a 
former pastor, and J. E. Deitterich, D.D., 
assisted in the service. Mr. G. Logan Mc- 
Elvany, A. A. G. O., organist of the First 
Church, Pittsburgh, gave a recital. 

The organ has unusually fine tone qual- 
ity, and fills in a most satisfactory degree 
the need which has been felt by the con- 
gregation from the time of erection of their 
building twenty-nine years ago. 

On Sunday evening, October 9, a special 
musical service was held at which A. C. E. 
Grotke, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, 
Wheeling, gave an address, and the organ- 
ist of that congregation, Miss Laura C. 
Bingel, played several numbers and ac- 
companied members of a local music club 
in vocal selections. 

The Junior Church, which has been 
in operation for a year, has proved very 
satisfactory, offering the best possible op- 
portunity for helpful work with children 
of junior and intermediate ages. The at- 
tendance at morning worship services, in- 
cluding junior church, has increased 
approximately 70 per cent, due in part to 
the junior church plan. The Guide and 
Standards in Parish Education were 
adopted a year ago. The Children of the 
Church program will be put into effect for 
junior children, and perhaps primary, the 
first of January. The weekly duplex en- 
velopes, with messages prepared by the 
Parish and Church School Board, were 
introduced in junior and intermediate 
classes October 1. A confirmation school, 
with first and second year classes, was 
conducted daily for three weeks in August. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. October 23 a service 
in memory of the late Jacob W. Kapp, 
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BOYD 
MUNCIE 


The 


BOOK of LIFE 


Was Worth*500.00 
to This Boy! 


Really it was worth much more to him 
and can be worth much more to you and 
your children because it is impossible 
to put a money value on the knowledge 

culture and Christian ideals obtained 
from this great work. 


For All the Family 


Boyd Muncie, pictured above, won a 
$500.00 prize in a recent American 
Youth Forum Contest sponsored by the 
American Magazine. This youthful au- 
thor’s mother writes: 


“Boyd's poem was on the assigned 
topic, ‘My Hope for America’, and 
was modeled after the Psalms, He used 
the Bible Poetry Volume of ‘The Book 
of Life’ in his preparation. In fact both 
my boys have read the entire set. 
It certainly has helped me to meet 
my responsibility to my boys.” 
—Mrs. Nina B. Muncie, Oklahoma. 


Reveals the Whole Bible 


The just pride of this mother in her sons 
can be yours too. Here is the secret of 
VICTORIOUS LIVING. Religious and 
educational leaders, ministers, mothers 
and fathers by the thousands, praise 


et e ” 
The Book of Life 
as the best Bible-centered plan for 
Christian character development. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC. 


CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 


on JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 1,. 
Chicago, Il. 


C] Please send me information of THE VICTORY 

EDITION of THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

C] I should like to consider a position with your 
Company. Please send me copy of your book- 
let “Opportunity For Christian Leadership.” 


My Name. 


Address_.__ nes 
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D*LoN6 FURNITURE (0 


MAKERS OF FINE CHURCH WODUSORK 
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-Peus: Chancel Furnrrure: Fonrs- 


THE FACTORU- AT TOPTON PA- 


M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 
Write us regarding your organ needs. 
M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


argest Stock in America. Over half a million 
books, classified by subject. Out of print books 
searched for. New book orders promptly filled. 
Correspondence and “want lists” invited. Cata- 
logs Free. Please mention ‘‘The Lutheran.” 


Schulte’s Book Store ® ana Fount Sve 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT 
Willsie gowns are made of | 
finer materials, cut on full 

pattern and hand tailored 

throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


ct fil) 
NT 
AE 
PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr, 

457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“‘We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 
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D.D., executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Brotherhood, was held in Calvary Church, 
auditorium of Y. W. C. A. Building, Cin- 
cinnati. The sermon was preached by 
Dean L. H. Larimer of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, on “The Bless- 
ings of a Good Ministry,” and anthems 
were sung by the Chancel Choir. 

Dr. Kapp resigned as secretary of the 
Brotherhood after ten years of service, in 
1937, but continued his association with it 
as editor of Lutheran Men until his death, 
September 5, 1938. The last years of his 
life were given to the pastoral work of 
Calvary Church. The Bible on the lectern 
is a memorial gift from members of the 
congregation. A memorial gift of $25 was 
also sent to the Lutheran Home for the 
Aged at Mulberry, Ind., in which Dr. Kapp 
was deeply interested and in the organiza- 
tion of which he was the prime mover. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. The Rev. Addison 
C. Planz, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, was elected president of the 
Carbon County Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion for the year 1938-1939, and the Rev. 
Ralph Hartzell of Gilberts, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following pastors are members of 
the association: Thomas Atkinson, W. K. 
Hauser, Richard Beck, Arthur Snyder, 
Francis Shearer, Francis Reichard, Martin 
Luther Wahrmann, Ralph Hartzell, Addi- 
son Planz, Walter Kuntzlemann, Roland 
G. Bortz, Amon Lichty, Lester Fetter, 
G. H. Kovacik, E. Richard Acker. The 
association meets monthly, and there is 
almost a one hundred per cent attendance 
at all meetings. 


The Mt. Pleasant Congregation, Noble 
County, Indiana, organized April 8, 1848, 
by the Rev. Jacob Seidle with six charter 
members, has had ninety years of hard 
work and varied experiences. Several 
years ago the parish was without a pas- 
tor, during which time an evangelist of 
another denomination began doing work 
on Rehoboth Church and the Mt. Pleasant 
Church, combined with a Union Church. 
The feeling was that they were lost to the 
Lutheran Church; but they are back home 
again. 

The second class was confirmed Sep- 
tember 29, 1938, six adults were baptized 
and two adults were received by confir- 
mation. October 2 Communion was admin- 
istered to the class and the congregation. 
Most of those received were parents. Six 
children were baptized. 

Altar, cross and candles have been in- 
troduced, and the Parish School Hymnal; 
the church was reroofed and redecorated. 
Lightning struck the steeple three months 
ago causing some damage, but it was re- 
built. A flourishing Bible school and an 
active and harmonious Ladies’ Aid Society 
help to promote the good work. In three 
and one half years three churches were 
reclaimed and re-organized, making for 
several years five churches to be cared for, 
and preaching from three to six times a 
Sunday for the pastor, the Rev. H. A. 
Kunkle. Ten classes have been confirmed 
during this period; the Parish School 
Hymnal has been introduced in three 
churches. and the Common Service Book 
in another; four churches have been re- 
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decorated, the Sunday school room com- 
pleted_in another, and a basement placed 
under another. 


San Diego, Calif. The Rev. Delmar L. 
Dyreson, pastor of the First Church of 
San Diego, is president of the Ministerial 
Association of the county in which his 
parish is located. Among the recommen- 
dations adopted by this group of pastors is 
one which is headed, “Prayers for Peace.” 

As president of the association, Pastor 
Dyreson supplied the announcement car- 
ried by the newspapers of that area. In 
the background of his statement is thought 
of the near approach to war that put the 
whole world under tension a short while 
ago. Pastors do not believe that war is 
unavoidable provided the right sort of 
ideas are formulated and distributed: ideas 
that counteract current notions favoring 
resort to war. “Humanity can and does 
learn from history. At the moment a great 
number of the world’s citizens are striving 
desperately for the realization of har- 
monious and co-operative living.” 


Turtle Creek, Pa. During the summer 
Alpha congregation undertook to clear the 
portion of its debt which was being car- 
ried by the local bank. With the aid of 
$1,500 received by legacy, the members 
subscribed and paid a sum sufficient to 
pay off $7,800 of its building debt, and had 
$600 in excess of this purpose to apply on 
its main debt. 

An excellent medium of congregational 
publicity has been added to Alpha’s equip- 
ment in the form of a Rawson and Evans 
glass letter, illuminated bulletin, clock- 
controlled. This was presented by her 
daughter, Leora, as a memorial to Mrs. 
Louise Tacker, recently deceased. 

Another exceptional achievement of the 
past summer was the clearing of deficits 
from all salary accounts. 

“With such a summer of activity, Alpha 
is in excellent shape for advance in its 
work along every line,” writes its pastor, 
Dr. William Armour Logan. 


Christ Church, Westmoreland Parish, of 
the Pittsburgh Synod, the Rev. Theodore 
H. -Althof pastor, just held a service of 
dedication of an electrically lighted steeple 
cross. The cross was constructed by the 
pastor while on vacation. The high loca- 
tion of the church makes the cross visible 
for miles around. The service culminated 
a most successful year at this old church 
(begun 1817). Last fall a new furnace was 
installed in the parsonage. Since then the 
church has been painted and the parson- 
age extensively repaired and decorated. 
Electric light was installed in both church 
and parsonage. 

Our greatest pleasure comes with the 
announcement that all of this work was 
paid for by voluntary contribution and 
that the church has not had to assume any 
debt or engage in any money-making 
activities. The improvements physically 
have been equally matched by growth 
spiritually. Pastor Althof is also in charge 
of Bethesda Church, which is looking for- 
ward to having a new building in a loca- 
tion that gives promise of great growth in 
the near future. This little church seemed 
doomed to the usual fate of the small, 
isolated country church until the help of 
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the synodical Board of American Missions 
has made hope of new growth and a 
bright future possible. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Charles Lewis Ritter 


son of the late Peter Lewis and Ceranda Ritter, 
was born at Keysville, Md., January 4, 1867. 
He received his academic training at Gettys- 
burg Preparatory School and Gettysburg Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in June 1891. 
He entered the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg the same fall and was graduated in 1894. 
He was licensed by the Maryland Synod Octo- 
ber 5, 1893, and was ordained by the West 
Pennsylvania Synod at Chambersburg, Pa., in 
October 1894. : 

October 4, 1894, he was united in marriage to 
Emma Virginia Stimmel, a graduate of Mary- 
land College in the class of 1891, and daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Stimmel of Woods- 
boro, Md. : 

During his ministry he served the following 
churches: Fayetteville, Pa.; Burkettsville, Md.; 
Zion, Fairfield, Pa.; Trinity, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
St. Peter’s, York, Pa.; St. John’s, Mahanoy City, 
Pa.; Shippensville, Pa.; Messiah, Erie, Pa. While 
at Erie occurred the first signs of physical 
breakdown and under physician’s orders he ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Centerville, Pa., 
where the pastoral duties would be light. In 
1935 he decided upon retirement and purchased 
a home in Frederick, Md., uniting with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church there. 

But the urge for pastoral service could not 
be stilled. He eagerly accepted the challenge 
of the Pleasant Hill congregation, practically 
dormant for a number of years. He preached 
every other week, called among the people, 
catechized the young people, won a number of 
adults to Christ, collected offerings for benev- 
olences, and was a real pastor to the little flock 
until last July, when a severe attack of a long- 
standing ailment sent him to the hospital. From 
this attack he never recovered. His patience in 
suffering, his thoughtfulness for loved ones and 
for those who ministered to him were char- 
acteristic of his genuine Christian character. 
He fell asleep October 21, 1938. 

In addition to his widow, he leaves the fol- 
lowing from his immediate family: a brother, 
William E. Ritter of Taneytown, Md.; and the 
following nephews and nieces, Luther Ritter, 
Charles Ritter, Carl Ritter, Mrs. Bernice Wilhide, 
Mrs. Olive Baile and Mrs. Sevilla Devilbis. 

The service was held in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, Monday afternoon, 
October 24. The sermon was preached by 
Stanley Billheimer, D.D., of Palmyra, Pa., a 
college classmate of Pastor Ritter. President 
Carl Rasmussen, D.D., of the Maryland Synod, 
President George Seiler of the Middle Confer- 
ence, Amos John Traver, D.D., pastor of the 
church, and the Rev. H. L. Schluderberg, as- 
sistant pastor, participated in the services. In- 
terment was in the Woodsboro Cemetery. 

A. J. Traver. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Brndjar, A. M., from 14 Ninth Ave., Danbury, 
Conn., to 68 Pleasant St., Danbury, Conn. 
Counts, Paul M., from Prosperity, S. C., to 

Lowman Home, White Rock, S. C. 
Derhammer, G. A., from Route 9, Lafayette, 
Ind., to Brookston, Ind. 
Finck, Theodore K., from 425 Fifth St., N., St. 


Petersburg, Fla., to 2813 Haverford Road, 
Ardmore, Pa. 
Fisher, Allen S., from Tinicum, Pa., to 253 


Chestnut St., Souderton, Pa. 

Koski, Frans J., from 22 King St., Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., Can., to Box 175, Gwinn, Mich. 
Kreidler, Earl R., from 251 E. Fairview St., 
Bethlehem, Pa., to 310 Main St., Freemans- 

burg, Pa. 
Lamack, H. J., from Box 30, Heidelberg, Ont., 
Can., to New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 
Mendenhall, Newell N., from 2602 Farnam St., 
orate. Nebr., to 235 W. Chestnut St., Olney, 
Meyer, F. W., from 71 Lemon St., St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., to Penney Farms, Fla. 

Neubauer, D.D., F. W., from 840 S. 13th St., 
Quincy, Ill., to 907 S. 12th St., Quincy, Il 
Rockey, C H., from 615 Newport St., Denver, 
Colo., to Leighton Hotel, 2127 W. Sixth St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sauberzweig, R., from Route 3, Pender, Nebr., 
to Diller, Nebr. 

Schnake, Albert H., from 808 N. Ange St., El 
Eee Tex., to 117 N. Yale Ave., Villa Park, 


Schofer, H. M., from Box 4, Aristes, Pa., to 
East Greenville, Pa. 

Soler, James, from 478 Central Park, W., New 
York, N. Y., to 169 Manhattan Ave., New 
York, N:_Y. 

Stirewalt, D.D., M. L., from 309 W. Marsh St., 
Salisbury, N. C., to 1025 Wildwood Ave., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Weber, Alfred, from 226 Madison Ave., Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J., to 92 Burton Ave., 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Williams, W. L., from Route 3, Bethlehem, Pa., 
to 532 Seneca St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Wyandt, Herbert, from 419 S. Council St., 
a Ind., to 319 W. Howard St., Muncie, 
nd. ‘ 


CONFERENCES 


The annual convention of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will be held November 14 and 15 in St. 
James Church, Gettysburg, Pa., the Rev. 
Spencer W. Aungst pastor. The sessions will 
open at 10.30 A. M. with the Service of Public 
Confession and Holy Communion. The sermon 
will be delivered by the Rev. R. R. Gresh, 
secretary of conference. 

A Laymen’s Meeting will be held Monday 
evening. 

Tuesday will be devoted to the Pastors’ In- 
stitute, with S. T. Nicholas, D.D., and C. P. 
Wiles, D.D., in charge. R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


The fifth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene November 15 and 
16, in Hebron Lutheran Church, Hebron, Ky., 
the Rev. H. M. Hauter pastor. The conference 
will open with the Service of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion November 15 at 2.00 
P. M., with sermon by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The Piedmont Conference of the Synod of 
South Carolina will hold its fall session Novem- 
ber 17 in Immanuel Church, Greenwood, S. C., 
the Rev. Muller R. Wingard pastor. 

Alton C. Clark, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be held November 10 in Trinity 
Church, 18th and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia, 


Pa., F. M. Urich; D.D., pastor. Opening session, 
Leona. M. Bechtold, Sec. 


10.00 A. M. 
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RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0™ ST. NEWYORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS - SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wanted—Christian Men & Women 


Experienced in ministry, teaching or “Y” 
work, for an important Christian service. Good 
income to capable people. Write for application 
blank and booklet, “Opportunity for Christian 
Leadership.’”’ See our display ad on page 29. 
John Rudin & Co., Inc., 1018-24 S. Wabash Ave., 
Dept. L, Chicago. 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


4 monthly income for life, beginning at age 


The only legal reserve LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR LU- 
THERANS. A Mutual Com- 
pany, providing insurance 


at actual cost. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
Life Jusurance Company 


ow A 


WAVERLEY, I 


FOR LUTHERANS ONLY 


... Unafraid that death will come too 


soon, or that life will last too long. 


... Secure in the knowledge that an 


Annuity Endowment will provide a 


60 or 65—whether you terminate your 


employment or not. 


... At peace with yourself, for having 


safeguarded your family, come what may. 


Lutheran Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 
Waverly, Iowa 


Please send me _ in- 
formation on an Annuity 
Endowment. 


STATE 
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CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
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No. 27 


Christmas Offering Box No. 27 


A Christmas Offering Box especially pre- 
pared for us. Very heavy substantial card- 
board construction, with most attractive de- 
signs in green and white on the front and 
back. Front design illustrated. Design on 
reverse side shows nativity scene. With 
Scripture passage and provision for noting 
name and address of contributor. 

Size, 214 x 334 x 114 inches. 
Price, 5 cents each; $2.75 a hundred, 
postpaid. 


Folding Christmas Collection 
Box No. K 


A cleverly designed patent self-locking 
folding bank, printed in full colors, with 
provision for tally of coins, name and ad- 
dress, suitable for congregations or Sunday 
school use. May be mailed flat, for folding 
by the recipient, who can easily fold it, 
detailed instructions being printed on each 
bank. When assembled the bank locks itself 
and at the same time renders impossible the 
removal of the coins without destroying the 
bank itself. No paste or glue required. Size 
(folded), 2 x 2 x 244 inches. 


Price, 40 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred, 
postage extra. 

Heavy Kraft Mailing Envelopes for use when 

banks are mailed flat. 50 cents a hundred. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Christmas Offering Box No. 5 
An oblong box with metal top and bottom 
and heavy pasteboard sides with design in 
colors. Provision for noting name and ad- 
dress of contributor. 
Size, 144 x 214% x 314 inches. 
Price, 50 cents a dozen; $1.50 for fifty; 
$2.75 a hundred, postage extra. 
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Lithographed Envelope No. 678 


Color Lithographed Offering 
Envelopes Nos. 653 and 678 
Size 3 1/16 x 514 inches. 
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Slot Envelope No. 590 


New Christmas Slot Offering 
Envelope No. 590 


No. 590. Lithographed in colors on 
heavy linen finish stock. Protected slot. 
Size, 3 1-16 x 5% inches. 


Inexpensive Envelopes 


No. 2 (illustrated above). Design in 
green ink on white stock. Size, 444 x 24% 
inches. Price, 30 cents a hundred; $2.00 
a thousand. 


No. 1010. (Not illustrated.) Christmas 
design lithographed in colors. Size, 334 x 
215 inches. Price, 40 cents a hundred; 
$3.50 a thousand. , 


New Lithographed Christmas 


Offering Envelope No. 158 


A new inexpensive Christmas Offering 
Envelope, size 34% x 53%, with flap on 
the smaller end, is provided in No. 158 
Offering Envelopes. The design is very ~ 
beautifully done by offset in four colors. 
Price, $4.50 per thousand; in less quan- 

tities, 60 cents a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


